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The New Histon 
of To-day 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Among the main headings under which its 
information is grouped aré Dinners and 
Luncheons; Breakfasts; Evening Collations 





Five O'Clock Functions; Chafing-Dish Crea- 
tions; Soups; Fish and Fish Entrées; En 
trées of Meats anc Poultry; Piéce de Ré- 
sistance. Vegetables and Vegetable Entrées; 
Sauces for Fish: Game, Salads; Eggs and 
Cheese; Desserts: Pudding Sauces; Frozen 


Ices, and Frappés; Cakes; Som 
Hot Beverages and Cold Drinks 


$1.50 net. 


Creams, 
Accessories; 


Auction Bridge 


With Revised Laws and the New Count 


Containing a chapter on Coon-Can 


By J. B. Elwell 


Mr. Elwell has retained the title, 
Bridge,” because this new volume comprises 
the substance of that farmer classic; but 
this is so completely a new work that hard- 
ly a single paragraph in it is the same as 
in the other. The introduction written to 
the game of “Royal Spades,” etc., cempelled 
an entirely new treatment; and this is vir- 
tually a new work, printed from new plates, 
and revised from cover to cover. 


With Illustrative Hands. $1.25 net. 


“Auction 


Auction Bridge 


IN TEN LESSONS 
As Played Since the Adoption of the New Count 


By Grace G. Montgomery 


By the device of “Question and Answer” 
she has compressed her great experience as 
teacher and student into this little volume 


“The chief value of the present volume is 


in its compression and convenient size, and 
in its clear arrangement.”’—EFvening Post 
“The information is so complete and well 
arranged that the little book fulfils the 
promise which its title implies.”—Boston 
Globe. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.33. 


Art in Egypt 


By G. Maspero 
Director-General of Antiquities in Egy 
Nearly 700 illustrations. 
“It is profusely and delightfully illus- 


trated with pictures of all ages of Egyptian 
art.”—Boston Transcript. 


oso fo . 
Sir Gaston Maspero treats it here for the 


first time as a whole This fact and th 
admirable selection of illustrations (many 
very rare) give his book far greater value 
than most hand-books can claim.’’—London 
Times. 


$1.50 net; postpaid 81.65. 
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New T.&T. Clark Publications 


ETERNAL LIFE: A Study of Its 
Implications and Applications 





By BARON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEI 
Member of the Cambridge Phil logical 
Society, ithor of I M il Ele 
ment of Rel'gion, as 8S < n Saint 
(atl i ' Il 


Net $3.25 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. THBODORE ZAHN, Erlangen 
Translated from the last Germa ! 
tion and containing Prof Z n's ver 
latest emendations rhre V ire 
including Full Netes, Chronological Tal 


ind Complete Indexes Vet $12.00 


A HISTORY OF CREEDS AND 

CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN 

CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND 
With Historical Tables. 


By WILLIAM a. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt 
(Exlin.). Prof. of Systematic Theology 
in the University of Aberdeer 
“A learned and exbaustive work."’ 

London Timea 
“We welcome this handy volume, with 

its stores of information s we classi 

fled."’——Dr 


Rurna in the Journal of 
Theological Studica Net $38.00 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
AND ITS NON-JEWISH 
SOURCES 


By CARL CLEMEN, Professor in the THi 
versity of B 

The first English translation of this 
notable work so well known 1 scho ar 
in the original German and so hig es 
teemed, especially bhi American t ents 
who have studied under Prof. Clemn at 
Bonn University Net $3.50 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
UNDER THE KINGDOM. 


By the REV. ADAM C. WELCH, Theol 
D., Author of *‘Anselm and His Work."’ 
Dr. Welch has deserthed the religion 
throughout the period of th Kin t 
with extraordinary success.’ Ernpository 
Times Vet £2.00 


OUR GROWING CREED: or, 
The Evangelical Faith as De- 
veloped and Reaflirmed 

by Current Thought 
By WILLIAM D. McLAREN, Net 
TYPES OF ENGLISH 
ty R. H. COATS Net $1.50 
THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS 
AND ITS MEANING FOR US 


$2.50 
PIETY 


By REV. JOHN CLIFFORD 
A collection of the 1 t notable se 
mons of this celebrated London Baptist 
clergyman, which will appea frongly ¢t 
all who hav followed } nar kable 
career as a powerful preacher ml ceivik 
reformer t $1.7 


JESUS, THE CHRIST: 
Historical or Mythological? 


A Reply to Prof. Drews’ “Dis 
Chrietuemrthe.’’ 


By THOMAS J. THORBURN Net $2.50 
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Office 


tite iain: : 


Its Rise and Progress 
New Volume in the South American Series 
By F. Garcia Calderon 


With a Preface by Rayo » POINCARI of 
the French Academy i'r lent of the 
French Republik Jranstated by Ber 
NARD MIALI With map and > illus- 
trations 

\ far ght stud i od hed 

Peruvian diplomat who rites fro a view 

point that comprehends all i ! nal f 

lations and influences—intellectual ocial, 

and political—that have a bearing on “Latin 

America The author reveals the contend 

ing racial characteristics of the peopl " 

illustrated in their history and their present 


politi situation; shows th ommon sa 
lient characteristics of the various sectior 
and attempts to foresee the way these peo 


ssure from 
ant work 


ples are likely to react under pre 
various foreign countries a signifi 


for Americans, describing with for and 
candor what our present policies toward 
these republics should let us hope for, or 
make us fear. 

Svo, * net. 


Veiled Mysteries 


of Egypt 
By S. H. Leeder 


Author of “The Secret Gateway.’ 

With numerous full-page illustrations 

his curiously interesting and _ = intimats 
view of the Egyptian people as they live in 
city, village, and desert resulted from the 
unique opportunity that came to the author 

the head of th Islamic religion allowed 
it to be known that he gave approval to hi 
living on familiar terms for 1 ¢ i lerable 
time among then 

vo. *® net, 


Development of 
Religion andThought 


in Ancient Egypt 
By James H. Breasted, Ph.D. 


Professor of Raoyptology and Semitic La 
guages, Luniversity of Ch 106 
This is the most nota 
tl history of religions ntl ace 
it is the most valuab!] 4 , sa ‘ +} 


tory of the religion of Fe 
the most exa 


monly regarded as G 
acterized -by the brillla 
ascribed to the Frenct \ } / 
Post 
x net; by mail &] 
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Eaucational 
THE UNITED HOSPITAL 


OF PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK, 
course in general training to 
and thirty years of 





Offers a three years’ 
young women between twenty 
we Hospital capacity ef fifty beds, with modern 
fireproof nurses" home Qualification of one year 
in high school necessary. Apply to Superintendent 
of Hospital. 





Morristown, N. J. Col- 

lege Preparatory Board- 
Small classes Supervised 
sports; new gymnasium. Lower School for boys 10 
to 14 Advisory Board—l'resident Hibben, 
Princeton; Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary of Yale; Prof. Hal- 

ock Columbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie 
Foundation 
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Essentials in Journalism 


HARRY FR 
Director of 
Ohio Stats 
DORE T. FR 
Journal 
Svo, cloth, 300 pages, 


This textbook, 
people wishing to prepare 
paper work, has been tested, 
through three years 


HARRINGTON, 
in Journalism, 
University, and THEO- 
ANKENBERG, Ohio State 


By ANKLIN 


Courses 


dlius., $1.75 


designed for all young 
for practical news- 
with gratifying 
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of all routine newspaper 
phase of editorial 
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had actual news 
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to 
other 


book aims 
philosophy 
takes up each 

activity. For the benefit 

English who may not have 
paper experience there are 
of assignments, stories to 
articles to be put in approved 
form, and various exercises calculated 
differentiate newspaper writing fre 
literary activities 





GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Columbus Dallas 


CIVICS FOR FOREIGNERS 


By A. A. PLASS 

This book gives the essential facts concerning 

r government, together with explicit directions 
fo r the procuring of naturalization papers; contains 
vocabulary for Italian, German. Swedish, French, 
Polish, Greek, and Yiddish 
Cloth 192 pages. Jiluatrations and mapa. 50 cents 

Dp. Cc. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
ROSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO. 
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Translation 





Translation from French and German, Hich- 
est references. Miss Julia Franklin, care The Nation 


‘HAUPTMANN’S DRAMAS 


Volume I. now ready. 
Contents: 


Berore Dawn, 
THE WEAVERS, 
THe BEAVER Coat, 
3 THE CONFLAGRATION 
& “yy And Introduction by the 
= editor, Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Obtainable everywhere. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth N. Y. 


BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


paper, large-type Pocket Edition. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. 12 vols. Cloth, $1.00 per 
vol.; leather, $1.50 per vol. 

“By far the most desirable 

yet published.”—[The Dial. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., New York 
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Congressional Government. A Study 
in American Politics. $1.25. 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 


$1.50. 
For eale everywhere 
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Plays and Players in Modern Italy 

Being a study of the Italian stage as af- 
fected by the political and social life, manners 
and character of to-dav. 


By ADDISON McLEOD 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations,$2.75 net 


Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago 























THE FLOWING ROAD 


Adventuring on the Great Rivers of South America 
By CASPAR WHITNEY 


24 inserts and maps Svo. Cloth $3.00 net. 
Postpaid, $3.20 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 





The Conquest of Ines Ripley 
By SCOBE KING 


A new beok with new ideas: original. and 
stands alone in the world of fiction. $1.50 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





A CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets on 
economic, social and political science now 
ready. H. WILLIAMS, 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 





FromNebulatoNebula 


A new, DYNAMICAL theory of 
Cosmogony based on an original 
and broader demonstration of 
Newtcn'’s Law of Gravitation, and 
extending the Principle thereof 
to the solution of many other cos 
mic problems for general readers 
Svo, 209 pp.; cloth, $1.50 net; 
postage, 12c. extra. 


GEORGE H. LEPPER 
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THE GREAT ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


ART By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the French of Paul Gaell by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden.) With over 100 illustrations 
in phetogravure and half-tone Buckram, $7.50 
net; three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carriage a:- 
ditional A book which takes its place at once as 
the most important art book in years It covers 
practically the whole range of art, and abounds in 


memorable analyses of the works of the masters of 
painting and sculpture, ancient and modern Send 
for deacriptive circular 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers. Boston 
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THE BOOK OF PROTECTION 


Being a Collection of Charms. Now 
Edited for the first time from Syriac 
MSS. With Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes by HerMann Gotiancz, With 
27 Illustrations 

Svo. 10s. 6d. net ($1.15) 

(This is the first book of its kind 
that has been produced in any lan 
guage.) 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


London: HENRY FROWDE 
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AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES 
By EMILE OLLIVIER 


introduction and notea by 
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with 


George 


Translated 


The real causes of the Franco-Prussian 
War as set forth by the head of Louis 
Napoleon's so-called Liberal ministry With 

erevii+5.0 pp. $2.50 net; by 


&§ portraits 


mail $2.65 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 








“TO LIBRARIANS” 
It ta of interest and importance to know that 
the books received and advertised in this maga 
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jricea by 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


LECTURES ON THE THE WRITINGS OF 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
Delivered at Oxford by James Ford Rhodes, LL.D.,Litt.D. Edited By Worthington C. Ford 
Author . “Hist ry of the l nited States from A collection of permanent historical 
the Compromise of 1850," etc. value to students of our early democracy. 
Critical studies of the great men and Vol. I. $3.50 net. 
great events during the Civil War. 
$1.50 net. TREES IN WINTER 


By A. P. Blakeslee (Connecticut Agric. Coll.) and 
INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS C. P. Jarvis (Storrs Agri. Exper. Station) 


AND TRUSTS ae 
An authoritative manual on the selection, 


By William S. Stevens, Ph.D. (Columbia Univ.) location and planting of trees for differ. | 
ent purposes and their care at different 
seasons. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


THE FITNESS OF THE 
GENETICS; An Introduction to ENVIRONMENT 
the Study of Heredity By Lawrence J. Henderson, A.B., M.D. 


By Herbert Eugene Walter, Ph.D. The physical and chemical characteristics 
of life and cosmogony, and of the proper- 
ties of matter in their biological relations. 


The development of the trust movement 
in the United States, its history, and the 
problems emanating therefrom. $2.00 net. 


A forceful account for the general reader 
interested in evolution, breeding, and 
heredity. $1.50 net. $1.50 net. 


NEW MACMILLAN ‘FICTION 


ONE WOMAN’S LIFE : CONCERT PITCH 
By Robert Herrick, Author of ‘Together,’ By Frank Danby, Author of “Joseph in Jeopardy,” 
“The Healer,”’ etc. “The Heart of a Child,” etc. 
The life story of Milly Ridge. The drama A love story of unusual trend and 
of a human soul. A fine modern study of method, typical “Danby” in material and 
human motive. $1.35 net. spirit. $1.35 net. 


PATSY THE CROCK OF GOLD 
ByS.R. Crockett, AuthorofLove’s Young Dream" By James Stephens, Author of ‘The Hill of Vision” 
\ stirring romance of Galloway in the A fantasy of indescribable charm. “Not | 
vears of smuggling and adventure, told another book like this in English litera- 


in Mr. Crockett’s best vein. $1.25 net. ture.”’—London Standard. $1.25 net. | 


webittsc.tey. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  atsStnca 




















NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1913.'Government, and of compelling the us- 


The Week 


= ers of water from a navigable stream, 


or the developers of electric power from 
it, to pay a reasonable tax. But the final 





vote of the Senate was against this new 
Any settlement whatever in Mexico, view of the 
even if but temporary, would have been 
welcome, and the one arrived at on 
Tuesday is perhaps as satisfactory as 
could have, at the moment, been found. 
Madero was depending solely upon his 
generals, and when they failed him, the 
game was up. What they did was not 
of the nature of a golpe de estado—that 
had come before—but was to force a 
cessation of the war raging in the very 
«capital. By so much, it may be said 
that Generals Huerta and Blanquet acted 
patriotically. Something had speedily to 
be done to prevent, not alone a bloody 
and fruitless civil war, but foreign com- 
inde- 


Government's rights and 
duties, and the bill was passed without 
the provisions which champions of the 
conservation doctrine, like Senator Bur- 
It 


expected that the Connecticut Dam bill, 


ton, had ardently advocated. is not 
in its present form, can pass the House 
at this session. Should it do so, it is 
understood that President Taft would 
veto it. Thus it would appear that the 
But 


if it has given the conservationists a 


Senate had simply wasted its time. 


juster idea of the opposing forces, and 
has the effect of inciting to new effort 
to get all these matters settled in the 
right the time has really 


way, spent 


plications threatening the very 
pendence of Mexico. The last have now 


geemingly been averted, and that is a 


been well spent. 


Republican Senators in caucus at 


great gain, even if the ultimate solution 
of the real Mexican problem remains 
yet in the unknown. There is no great 
promise in a military interregnum, One 
does not like the idea of the Pretorian 
Guard making Presidents. But-the acute 
crisis is passed, and the Mexican peo 
ple may yet find a way to struggle back 
to stable civil government. Meanwhile, 
what has already happened 
justification of the cool and sound pol- 
icy of President Taft in keeping hands 
off. A precipitate intervention would 
have created ten thousand evils for 
every one that it cured. Mr. Taft stood 
resolutely by the position which he first 
took, that the Mexicans must be left to 
fight their own quarrels through—so 
long as Americans were not exposed in 
any numbers to slaughter—and the re- 
sult must be a great source of gratifica- 
tion as well as relief to him. It certain- 
ly is to the whole country. 


Washington on Saturday took action 


that looks decidedly interesting from 


the standpoint of political prognosis. In 
which effort 


is to be concentrated for the remainder 


selecting as objects upon 
of the session five bills of the kind that 
a few years ago would have been called 
which now 


are more 


the 


progressive, and 


xenerally spoken of as Progressive, 


is a fine 
Republican caucus has given perhaps 
the most substantial indication that has 
yet been furnished of the existence of a 
“get-together” process as between the 
two segments into which the Roosevelt 
of 


four of these five bills—or at least bills 


revolt divided the party following. 


essentially identical with them—Mr. La 
Follette can claim the authorship; and 
all the five are advocated both by him 
The 


taking a 


and by the Progressive Senators. 
Wisconsin Senator must be 
grim satisfaction in such a verification 


of the claim that he kept insisting on 





throughout the tempestuous period 


evelt 
sweeping through the country last year, 


Last Monday was still Tuesday of last 
week in the Senate of the United States. 
An agreement to take a vote on the Con- 
necticut Dam bill had been made for the 
“legislative day” of Tuesday, and as the 
speech-making could not be cut short, 
the day was cut long. The debate was 
long and earnest and really important; 
for there was involved the whole ques- 
tion of controlling water-power by the) 


when the Roos whirlwind was 


after so unceremoniously blowing him 
off the fleld. Mr. 
maintained that the progressive move- 


La Follette always 


ment within the Republican party had 
been making enormous headway, and 
that everything looked hopeful for it un- 
til the Colonel rushed in and upset all 


that had been done. Whatever may be 
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>. 


the fact on this head, certain it is that 
Mr. La Follette had been working stren- 
uously and successfully for years in 
the promotion of a progressive pro- 
gramme, before Mr. Roosevelt discover- 
ed that there was anything in it; and 
it Is easy to understand the Senator's 
feelings when the Colonel pushed him 
aside 


show.” 


made himself “the whole 


La Follette 


and 
Mr. 


as though he were making a fresh start 


must feel now 


at the point where he left off a year ago 


It be if 


Mr. Wilson were to carry out his alleged 


would almost revolutionary 


purpose of confining his inaugural ad- 
dress to two thousand words This 
would release the attention of the au 


dience within fifteen minutes. An open- 


air speech to the multitude at an in 


clement season is like Macbeth’s bloody 
errand—* 'twere well it were done quick- 
After all, 


Mr. Wilson at the east front of the 


ty most of those who face 
Cap- 
itol will have assembled, not to listen to 
witness 


look 


a long disquisition, but to an 


impressive ceremony and to into 


of the whom a nation 


office. 


the face citizen 


has raised to its highest Except 


at some critical juncture in public af- 


fairs, an inaugural address should seek 


terse expression which will interest by 


its spirit rather than by its argument, by 


its mirror of the man rather than by 


its promises of future accomplishment. 


lo press into a few words what most of 
his predecessors have spread over many 
would put Mr. Wilson's rhetorical abil- 


ity to a severe test, but his success 


would assure his remarks a reading not 





ac corded to such an utterance since Lin- 
coln’s day. 

The imposition of jail sentences on 
the president and twenty-eight officers 


or employees of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, as a result of their con 


viction under the Anti-Trust law, at- 


tracts wide attention for two reasons. 


It is only the second case in which such 
sentence has been imposed, and the com- 
pany concerned is a well-known and im- 
portant enterprise. The president of th 
company receives the extreme penalty 


in) 


prescribed by the Anti-Trust law 


fine and a year in prison. The defen 


dants had been tried before a Federal 


jury in Cincinnati, under a grand 
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indictment found on February 22 of last 
year. This was a criminal indictment, 
of whicl? the counts alleged the driving 
of competitors from the trade by brib- 
ing their employees, injuring their cred 
it, influencing transportation companies 
against them, cutting prices by illegiti- 
mate means, threatening suits for the 
of 


rivals, organizing dummy competing cor- 


purpose harassing the business of 
porations, and instigating suits against 
the patents of competitors for purposes 
The 


detailed and voluminous; 


of annoyance. evidence has been 
on Thursday 
week the jury found the defen- 


of last 


dants guilty on all counts of the indict- 
ment. 
rhe re 


judge, in imposing sentence, 
th special emphasis to the evi- 


dence that the concern had maintained 


a “competition department whose sole 


duties were, not to sell goods, but to pre- 


ent the sale of goods by competitors.” 


As our readers know, the Nation has op 


posed, throughout the Anti-Trust suits, 


the newspaper clamor for general re- 


course to the imprisonment penalty of 
We have held that, in 
the great majority of cases brought be- 


the law of 1890. 


fore the court there had been no clear 
agreement in the courts, prior to the Su- 


preme Court's two great decisions in 


May of 1911, as to just what did or did 


not constitute restraint of trade. This 


and defendants being able to 


DCInNg B80, 


show opinions of lower courts which 


were at least ambiguous, it appeared to 
us in the highest degree unreasonable to 
impose a penalty such as the law re- 
serves habitually for offenders who vio- 
The 


eakness of the defence in the present 


late it knowingly and defiantly. 
case lay in the fact that nearly a year 
had elapsed since the Supreme Court's 
plain ruling on the nature of illegal re 
straint of trade, and in the character of 
the business methods alleged in the in 
The 


fendants counsel for arrest of judgment 


dictment. motion made by the de- 


ground of a ver- 
but 


bases iteelf, not on the 


dict contrary to the evidence, on 
grounds of legal technicality, including 
the contention that the Anti-Trust law 


is unconstitutional. 


Woodford’s death 
War in addition to 
his services at the crisis of the nation's 
life, 
in many forms of useful activity. 


Gen removes a 


Civil veteran who, 
full devotion to his country 


gave 
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came when, as | 
1898, he labored 
with might and main to prevent war. 
And he publicly maintained at Boston, 


greatest opportunity 


Minister to Spain in 


in October of that year, that our Gov- 
ernment could have obtained the with- 
drawal of Spanish rule from Cuba “with- 
out the firing of a shot or the loss of a 
life.” This may 
treme statement at the time, but not 
when, three years later, the full story of 


have seemed an ex- 


his diplomatic negotiations and dis- 
patches was for the first time publish- 
ed by the Washington authorities. Then 
it became clear that if President Mc- 
Kinley had not been so terrorized by 
Congress that he had not the courage to 
second Minister Woodford’s efforts, hos- 
tilities could have been averted. It was 
on April 5, 1898, that Gen. Woodford 
sent a moving dispatch to the President 
—which he did not lay before Congress 
—giving the positive assurance that the 
Spanish Government was willing to 
grant two out of our three demands, 
with the other one certain 
soon also to be granted, and adding: “I 


virtually 


believe that this means peace, which 
the sober judgment of our people will 
bong November 
[election month!], and which must be 
approved at the bar of final history.” 
But McKinley already had his war mes- 
sage written, and sent it to Congress 
with only the barest mention of Minis- 


ter Woodford’s earnest appeal. 


approve before next 


A State that gave the Roosevelt elec- | 


tors a plurality of 60,000 last Novem- 
ber would seem to be one that was par- 
ticularly without excuse for harboring 
any dickering or deals between the 
saints and the sinners, yet Michigan ac- 
tually leads the way in a reuniting of 
the Republicans and the Progressives. 
The latter get the platform, which is so 
medi@val as to except judges from its 
proposal for the adoption of the recall, 
and the former have the satisfaction of 
marching under 
which, up to June 18 of last year, even 
the Colonel This unholy 
alliance proves that, however it may be 
in New York, former Chairman Hotch- 
kiss’s recent statement at Albany is not 
The Progres- 
sive leader remarked: “I am safe in 
saying that the Progressives would not 
enter the same room with Republican 
leaders.” He, or at least his chief, will 
be constrained to revise this assertion, ' 


held sacred. 


of universal application. 


the same old banner | 


however, when they give due considera- 
tion to the battle-cry of the Michigan 
Republicans. “Get together and fight 
the Democrats” was the heaven-sent 
word that dispelled all anger and threw 
brother once more into brother’s arms. 





Upon the statement of two negro wo- 
men that they had seen him throw the 
body of a murdered white woman into a 
cellar, a negro was lynched at Houston, 
Miss. The next day a ring, said to have 
been the property of the murdered wo- 
man, was found in the possession of an- 
other negro, who confessed the crime. 
He was burned to death in the 
house yard. And a dispatch solemnly 
records the report that “No further trou- 
ble is feared from the negroes, most of 
them taking the matter calmly, seem- 
ing to think that the guilty one receiv- 
ed just punishment.” What the inno- 
cent one received they are evidently too 
well schooled in the ways of justice to 
talk abour. If anything could add to 
the ghastliness of this two days’ exhibi- 
tion in a single town, it would be sup- 
plied by the twenty-three-year-old son 
of an Evansville, Ind., factory owner, 
who deliberately shot and killed three 
negro employees of his father’s, giving 
as his excuse that his victims were try- 
ing to run the plant, that they had 
threatened his life, and that they were 
carrying revolvers and knives. The po- 
lice, it is explained, believe that the 
youth was temporarily insane. One is 
tempted to ask whether the same char- 
acterization will not be made of 
sections of the country one day. 


court 


— 
who 





“Few of us realize,” says the Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, “how the death- 
rate among infants has been steadily 
growing.” The editorial is entitled 
“Startling Statistics,” and it opens 
thus: 

One baby dies every ten seconds. Six 
babies die every minute. Three hundred 
and sixty babies die every hour, and eight 
thousand, six hundred and forty babies die 
every day. 

There is, of course, nothing in these 
statistics to show that “the death-rate 
among infants is steadily growing”; 
but the impression made on the mind 
of the average reader by magazine arti- 
cles, reform addresses, and the like, 
which seek to startle rather than to in- 
form, is just such as has been made on 
the mind of this editor. It may be 
thought that this can do no harm; that, 
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the death-rate among infants has been 








steadily and enormously diminishing, 
instead of “steadily growing,” yet there 
is room for much more improvement, 
need for much more effort, and so the 
But in point 


class of errors can do a 


error can do no mischief. 





of fact, this 
great deal of mischief; for there is noth- 
ing that 


growth of thoughtless revolutionism as 


contributes so much to the 


the spread of false and reckless asser- 
tions concerning the actual tendencies 
of the existing order of society. 


That Joaquin Miller’s vogue should 
‘have been greater in London than it 


ever has been in this country is quite in 
accordance with Europe's traditional at- 
titude towards American literature. The 
Old World 
failing 


has never forgiven us for 


to live up to its ideal of our 


primitive civilization. It is the volean- 


ic or eccentric elements in our litera- 


ture that Europe prefers to accept as 
typically American—Poe and Whitman 
in the spirit of their works, Bret Harte 


in his picturesque material, and Joaquin 


Miller in his own picturesque personal- 
i ity of flowing mane, flannel shirt, and 
boots. Miller's theatrical flair suited 


London's preconceived notions of our 
Far West, notions based partly on in- 
ductive 


Harte’s 


reasoning, and partly on Bret 
a Cali- 
The foreign- 


romantic evocation of 
P fornia that never existed. 
q er never ceases wondering why the tam- 
ers of a continent and the upbuilders of 
the 
tory should fail to be inspired by the 
Mr. Arnold 


Bennett is quoted as saying that, if Bal- 


Sales 


greatest industrial society in his- 


work of their own hands. 


aaa. 


zac had seen Pittsburgh, he would have 
It is not 
at all unlikely that if Balzac had seep 


lye 


cried out, “Give me a pen!” 


er 


Pittsburgh he would have made a bet 
ter go of those numerous commercia) 
schemes for making money that he was 
always engaged upon. Instead of devot- 
# ing himself to Pére Goriot, he might 
into with Mr 


have gone partnership 


Carnegie. 


Judge Ward's decision that ex-Presi- 
dent Castro was illegally excluded from 
this country by the immigration author- 
ities, may be appealed from by the Gov- 
ernment, but it has already had its due 
and wholesome effect. 
Castro, but that is of minor consequehce. 


It has released 






He may come or go as he pleases, and 


for instance, though the truth is that. 





hereafter will receive only the attention 
which his personality, such as it is, de- 
serves. But the principle has been estab- 
lished that incoming aliens have rights 
the administra- 


under our laws, which 


tive officials cannot override. Above all, 
Judge Ward's decision makes an end of 
the absurd pretence of the Government 
that, because Castro refused, on exam- 
there- 


ination, to incriminate himself, 


fore he was a criminal. If such a do 
trine had been set up in Venezuela, we 
would have been said of it 


know what 


here. To have it brushed aside by our 
own courts is a great clearing of the air. 
For the State Department it is a morti- 
fying and even humiliating ending of 


what from the first had every appear- 
ance of being a personal and vengeful 


persecution of Castro. 


The plight of Ambassador Leishman 
the 
Why he should have 


must be another mortification to 
State Department. 
been promoted to Berlin has never been 
satisfactorily explained, particularly ag 
the Americans in Turkey were never eén- 
thusiastic about his service there. Now 
that the present open scandal has devel- 
oped, it does not seem proper that he 
should remain a day longer at his post. 
Mr. Taft, we all Know, is inclined, if a 
case like this, to take the easiest way 
out, which would be to allow Mr. Leish- 
man to serve the remaining two weeks 
before Mr. 


when his resignation goes in. 


Wilson becomes President, 
But if it 
is true that he is in arrears for his rent, 
as well as in the payment of other bills, 
to say nothing of the suit against him 
in this city because of his stock-gam- 
bling losses, the situation would seem 
to be too serious to admit of delay. Our 
diplomatic service has none too good a 
repute on the Continent, and under the 
Knox régime its prestige has steadily 
waned. But its standing will be injur- 
ed and not heightened by glossing over 
An 


what the situation requires, even if the 


this scandal. immediate recall is 


stories from Berlin are without founda- 
Mr. 
plainly come to an end. 


tion. Leishman's usefulness has 


An incidental remark in an article in 
the London Economist on “The Advance 
of 
sidelight on the vast sweep of the inter- 
ests that would be affected if England 


Argentina” throws an interesting 


were to abandon her free-trade policy. 
The astonishing scale on which Argen- 








169 


tina has been developing is one of the 


most remarkable phenomena of our 


time, and the £ 


of thi 


onomist points out that 


| 


main factors in this develop 


he 


one 


been t ol 


nent has steady stream 


British capital flowing into the coun 


try, the present amount of such invest 
ment being estimated at £500,000,000 
half billion 
the Ex 


artificial 


two and a dollars. ‘It is 


worth while,” says onomist, “to 


remember that any measures 


aimed at restricting the entrance [into 


the United Kingdom] of foreign grain 
and meat will, 80 far as they are su 
cessful, strike a blow at some of our 


most meritorious countrymen across the 


sea.” The truth is that, whichever way 
the British protectionists turn their 
eyes, they encounter difficulties and 
drawbacks, while the advantages they 
offer are of a decidedly shadowy natur: 
The only thing that gave their caus 
anything of a real “boost” was the i 
lamity cry—the story of decline of B 

sh trade and industry whi for a 


gained the public ear; but subs 


time, 
quent developments emphatically dis; 


ed of all this, and the whole move! 


has ever since been limping badly 


The amalgamation of the three prin- 


cipal English railway unions would, in 
one respect, seem to bring nearer the 
possibility of a general strike of tran 

port workers such as has been tlireat 
ened by the irreconcilable element Ir 
the British unions ever since the pai 
tial failure, or partial success, as on: 


chooses to regard it, of th® great strik: 


movement in Great Britain during th 


last two years. The extremists are even 


looking forward to the great Union of 


Unions which shall put labor in a posl- 
tion to dictate terms to its masters and 


the state. At the same time there is 4 


distinct concession to the conservative 


element in the provision which vests In 


the executive officers of the new union 
the 


strikes without a vote by the members 


authority to order and terminate 


It was shown during the 


of the union. 
recent strikes that the leadership of the 
unions is much more moderate than the 
rank and file. One of the main tenets 
of the syndicalist creed which aims at 
the of 


into a single fighting body is th: 


amalgamation all labor unions 


important decisions shall be m: 


referendum vote. Hence the ne 


way organization embodies a 


mise between two tendencies. 
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IN THE COILS OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


There is something almost laughable 


In the 


pained astonishment now prevail 


in the matter of 


bills. 


ing at Washington 


swollen appropriati Everybody 


mn 


is alarmed at the rising tide of extrava- 


yet everybody helpless. Presi- 


dent Taft is still busy on his plans for 


something like a national budget, but he 
has no power to cut down Government 


spending, except by 
opriation bills 


The 


Committee 


vetoing entire ap- 


pr and that is no real 


remedy. Chairman of the 


Appro- 


priations in the House 


raises his voice in emphatic warning 


against the rate of expenditure which 


Congress is authorizing, but all that he 
is He 


can do 


the 


to protest. 
The 


cannot stop 
ol 


Ap 


waste. centralized control 


appropriation bills with which the 


vested 


taken 


propriations Committee was 


years ago, has gradually been 


away from it. There are now some ten 
or twelve committees each authorized to 
frame and report its own appropriation 
bill. And this scattered authority has 
The 


leader of the majority in the House, Mr. 


meant squandered public money. 


Underwood, has been appealed to, and 


his attitude in the matter is what it 


ought to be, but he can do little except 
to pass on the appeal to his party fol- 
Neither he 


to 


lowers. nor anybody else 


has the power come down with a 


blunt: “You shall not have this money.” 

How much good it does merely to beg 
a popular assembly, with the unrestrict- 
ed power of the purse, to be economical, 
be Public 


bill, which was introduced in the House 


may seen in the Buildings 


on Saturday. Bear in mind the circum- 
The 
with the 


stances session is drawing to a 
leaders in a 
the 


to 


close Democrat 


state of great apprehension over 
Pledged 
economy, they see the bills piling higher 
The 


that, 


mounting appropriations. 


has 


the 


and higher. solemn warning 


been issued unless there is 
cutting down of the 
appropriations of 
of the 
if 
surpass the high-water mark of Repub 
Now, the 
for 


would 


po sible 
bills, 
will 


$100,000,000, 


sharpest 


remaining the 


this session exceed those 


last by and equal not 


lican extravagance this is 


time—chosen 
bill 


appropriate in one lump more than $25,- 


time—the critical 


bringing forward a which 


000,000 for public buildings in various 


parts of the country. 


Who is responsible for this? Nobody 
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and everybody. It is just the result of a’ 


huge scramble, favors being widely and 
unblushingly distributed for the purpose 
No 


Representative with a piece of “pork” 


of getting votes for the measure. 
safely in the barrel will object to its be- 
ing shoved along. The bill was drawn 
not only without the authority of the 
most influential Democrats of the House, 
their wishes and, indeed, 


Congressman Fitzgerald, 


but against 

their protests. 
of the Appropriations Committee, who 
is opposed to the whole plan, spurned 
the offer of an item of $300,000 for 
Brooklyn, which was made as an in- 


ducement to him to acquiesce, or at 
But others in both 
by 


almost in- 


least keep silence. 
wholesale 
bill 
numerable appropriations of from $100,- 


parties were caught 


sprinkling through the 


000 down to $5,000, each one being in- 
tended as the justification of the Con- 
gressman to his constituents for voting 
for a measure which, as a whole, is in- 
defensible. The entire bill, considered 
in itself and in the circumstances of its 
being pressed upon the House, is one of 
the most glaring illustrations ever given 
the country of the evils of our happy-go- 
lucky methods of public finance. 

The mischief, 
which it has grown, is not one to be 


in the proportions to 


cured by a budget system, pure and sim- 
ple. That would be a great help, no 
doubt, and ought to be urged and tried. 
But it could not go to the root of the 
evil. After you had framed your bud- 
get as carefully as expert knowledge 
could make it, how could you be sure 
that Congress would be bound by it? 
What you have that 
log-rolling measures, like the Public 
Buildings bill, would not at any mo- 
ment gain sufficient headway to burst 
through all your labored plans of econ- 
It is one thing to lead Congress- 


guarantee could 


omy? 
but another to 
It is not only a 


men to a budget, 
make them drink it. 
painstaking and quasi-scientific 


Government expendi- 


up 


more 
apportioning of 
that is needed, but a power of 
control, lodged that shall 
see to it that the thing proposed is car- 
ried out, and that the official plans are 


tures 
somewhere, 


not trampled upon ‘by Congressional 
raiders. 

We know how the difficulty has been 
met in British finance. All money bills 
the A 
private member cannot even introduce 


a bill Thus a) 


are reserved for Government. 


to spend public funds. 


rigid control is kept in the hands of a 
responsible Ministry. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can make his esti- 
mates without fear of having them 
knocked sky-high by a log-rolling com- 
bination in the House of Commons. In 
addition to a national budget, we must 
acquire somehow the authority to com- 
pel living up to the budget, if we are ef- 
fectively to make head against extrava- 
gance at Washington. At present, as we 
can all see, there is only the feeblest 
control. Control would involve, of 
course, sound judgment. In the Public 
Buildings bill there are, for example, 
some appropriations that are not only 
justified but needed. What intelligent 
control would do would be to allow these 
items, but remorselessly to excise all 
those thrown in simply as makeweights, 
or tacit bribes, in order to get the bill 
passed. Till we get something of that 
sort, or until the President be empow- 
ered, as the Governor of New York is, 
to veto separate items in an appropria- 
tion bill, we need not expect to free our- 
selves successfully from the coils of ex- 
crushing 


travagance, which are now 


Congress as the serpents did Laocoén 


;and his sons. 


Se 


THE BULL,.MOOSE AND THE COURTS 


Mr. Roosevelt has spoken and written 
on the judiciary, times without num- 
ber; but never, we believe, has he made 
an utterance so illuminative as to the 
condition of his own mind, or so instruc- 
tive as to the true significance of his 
agitation, as was contained in his Lin- 
coln Day speech. His main text was 
the Idaho decision excluding the Roose- 
velt electors from the official ballot. 
That this decision, however unfortu- 
nate, was simply the inevitable inter- 
pretation of the law of the State, seems 
to us clear. We have recently set forth 
the actual facts of the case, which seem 
to us plainly to show that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s charges were based on ignorance. 
But let us waive that. Let us grant 
that Mr. Roosevelt has reason to be- 
lieve otherwise. Let it be supposed, for 
the sake of the argument, that the Idaho 
Supreme Court rendered a decision that 
was not in accord with a true inter- 
pretation of the law. And then let us 
ask ourselves what is te be thought of 
the state of mind of a man who, at the 
celebration of the birthday of Lincoln, 
can speak in this way: 
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At this moment there has occurred 
Idaho a decision by the highest State court 
which, within its own limits, is an even 
graver offence against justice and decency 
and an even greater blot on the American 
judiciary than the Dred Scott decision it- 
self. This decision I hold to have 
been an outrage upon the people of Idaho, 
and not merely upon them but upon the 
people of all the United States, for any in- 
terference with the right of an American 
in any State to cast his vote and to have it 
counted for the President of his choice is 
an offence against the Americans of all the 
States. 

The Dred Scott decision was one of 
the memorable events of our national 
history—it may even be said, of the 
Whatever may have 


whether it was 


world’s history. 


been its legal merits, 
right or wrong from the standpoint of 
professional interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, it embodied clash of 
mighty political elements, it brought to 
a focus the light and heat that had been 
beating upon the tremendous question 
of slavery and of States’ rights for a 


When Lincoln denounced it 


the 


generation. 
—even denounced it as a conspiracy— 
he was grappling with great forces that 
everybody knew were at work, forces 
that soon after came into collision in a 
stupendous trial by blood and fire. To 
mention in the same breath with it the 
act of a court on a technical point of 
election procedure, a point not bound 
up with any general principle, a point 
not paralleled anywhere else except in 
California, where a similar decision was 
made by the courts, but made in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s favor—to place this isolated 
judgment in juxtaposition with the 
Dred Scott decision and base upon it an 
appeal to national indignation and pop- 
ular passion, is the act of a man either 
filled with an egotism hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from insanity, or so reckless 
as to be willing, in the pursuit of his 
ambition, deliberately to play the part 
of a contemptible demagogue. 

And what is Mr. Roosevelt's remedy 
for this appalling outrage that he sees 
in the Idaho’ decision—this audacity of 
the judges in reading the law otherwise 
than as he would have them read it? 


A case like that in Idaho shows the need 
of the power of popular recall of the judi- 
clary, a need which I believe could prob- 
ably be best met by having the judges ap- 
pointed or elected for life, but subject on 
petition to recall by popular vote every 
two years. . 


Upon this we do not propose to com- 
ment; with those who like that kind ol 
judiciary it is unprofitable to argue, and 


in 





The Nation 


for those who do not there is no need 
of 


when Mr. Roosevelt first came out with 


argument. We merely remark that 


his own particular nostrum of the re- 


call of decisions, he laid great stress on 
the difference between that and the re- 
call of judges, and warned his hearers 
that the wicked press would be accus- 
ing him of having advocated the recall 
all that he 


by popular 


proposed 
of 


limited 


of judges, when 


was the reversal, vote, 


judicial decisions in a strictly 
class of Constitutional cases. 
On the recall of decisions, Mr. Roose- 
velt offers nothing specially new, unless 
it be when he says: “I care not wheth- 
er you call this action of theirs [the 
people’s] construing the Constitution or 
His critics 
did 


care, and they have always asserted that 


making the Constitution.” 


have always known that he not 


making—or unmaking—the Constitu- 


tion is precisely what this recall of de- 
But Mr. 
the fact 


cisions would amount to. 


Roosevelt absolutely ignores 


that, so far as State Constitutions are 
concerned—and that is what he pro- 
fesses to be talking about—there is an 
way to do this already in exist- 
He 


that there is pending in his own State 


easy 


ence. may or may not be aware 


at the present moment a Constitutional 
amendment which would give the Legis- 


full 


act as it thought best in the whole class 


lature and unrestricted power to 
of questions to which his recall of de- 
cisions is intended to apply. The amend- 
ment has been adopted by one Legisla- 
ture; if the present Legislature takes 
like action, it can be made part of the 
State Constitution this coming Novem- 
ber. To do so may be more radical as 
to the immediate matter in hand than it 
be 
of the Court of Appeals, or any similar 


but it would be 


would to “recall” the Ives decision 


decision or decisions; 
doing the thing as it should be done, 


decently and in order. 


The very thing that attracts the 
Rooseveltian mind about recall of 
judges and recall of decisions is that 


they do things not decently and in or- 
They do 
the 


der, but by noise and tumult. 


not go about the task of curbing 
courts through the setting of narrower 
bounds to their powers; they strike at 
the very heart of the idea of the judi- 
cial And 


proposals has ever given so convincing 


function. no enemy of these 
a presentation of the dangers to which 


these proposals would open the door as 
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Mr. Roosevelt himself has just made. 
Does he try to show that the Idaho 
judges misinterpreted the law? Does 
he try to show that they were person- 


ally corrupt? Does he try to show that 
they acted under the pressure of outside 
political None of all 
He simply denounces their as h 
ing 
Whether that 


influences? 


this 
act ay 


had consequences that were 


of the 


or the fault of the judges he makes no 


evil 


was the fault law 
pretence of examining. 


the 


If an ex-Pres! 


dent, head of a great party, can 
make such an appeal at a time of tran 
quillity, what is to be expected of the 
common demagogue, and what is to be 
expected of the general mass of the peo 


ple, in a time of extraordinary excité 


-ment? 


FRENCH PROSPECTS 


The news from France, in this first 
week of M. Poincaré’s Presidency, con- 
tinues to emphasize the tone of optim 
ism and universal good will which was 
struck after the election of a month ago. 


The republic is looking forward to an 


era of good feeling. The new President 
and his Prime Minister, M. Briand, are 
regarded as the two men best fitted to 
raise the business of government from 


/ 
the slough of factional politics to the 


level of true nationalism. It was M. 
Briand who some three years ago an- 
nounced that the time had come for a 


policy of “appeasement.” The feuds and 
rancors that had sprung from the Drey- 
fus affair were to be swept away. The 
hatreds engendered by the conflict b 
tween the state and the church were no 


longer to be inflamed artificially for po 


litical purposes. In other words, par- 
ties and persons standing outside the 
dominant alliance of Radicals and So 
cialists were no longer to be regarded 
as under suspicion. A “formula”—and 
formulas are still dear to the Gallic 
mind—could be found broad enough to 
include all Frenchmen. That is very 


much the burden of the news to-day, but 
taken with a certain 
The 


weight and standing in France 


it plainly must be 


amount of reserve. journals of 
w hose 
views are apt to shape the reports sent 
out by foreign correspondents have as a 
rule been in opposition to the parties in 
power. They would naturally be inclin- 
ed to welcome any new régime as a bet- 
ter régime. But even allowing for such 


bias, there is no denying the fa 
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M. Poincaré has assumed office at a 
moment when an exceptionally healthy 
and confident tone animates the French 
nation. 

The of 


shows a notable advance towards paci- 


internal condition France 


fication. The labor unrest which found 
its most vigorous expression in the ac- 
tivities of the General Confederation of 
Labor, with its blend of socialistic and 
anarchistic policies, seems to have at- 
in the great railway 


It 


tained its climax 


strike of the autumn of 1910 was 


M. Briand’s masterful handling of that 


crisis that made him the logical ex- 
pounder of a policy of appeasement. His 
past affiliations were with Socialism and 
Anarchism, but responsibility found him 
prepared to defend the existing order 
with as much vigor as the most moder- 


citizens could demand. The ac- 


of 
of 
The 


towards 


ate of 
revolutionary Confedera- 


that 


tivity the 


Labor has waned since 


firm policy adopted by the 


tion 
date. 


Cabinet the revolutionary 


unions of schoolmasters last year was 


another instance of a growing deter- 


mination on the part of the Government 
submit to intimidation. The 


uot to 


strikes and demonstrations which were 
of life in Paris have 
It is true 


an annual featur: 
of late fallen into abeyance. 
that revolutionary Syndicalism is still a 
live question of the day, but it is the 
theories of Syndicalism that are being 
most hotly discussed. France has had 
no labor disturbance during the last two 
years that can compare with the crises 
which Great Britain has passed through, 
even with the strikes carried on in 
under the picturesque aus- 
W. W. 


is a significant fact that even Gus 


this country 


es of the I 


pie 
It 


Hervé, the exponent of anti-mili- 


tave 


tarism and anti-patriotism, who once 


upon a time called upon the army re- 


crults to throw the flag of the republic 
upon the dunghill, has seen fit to mod- 


erate his views. Hervé has been com- 


pelled into account the change 


of the 


to take 


that has come over the spirit 


years that 


half-dozen 
of 


during the 


neh nation 


the appearance 
the That 


course, been more or less a formal issue 


follows 


Moroccan question. has, ofl 


which France and Germany engag 
a bit 
to an end with the establishment 


over 


ter duel that recently 


only 


of a French protectorate over Morocco. 
It was a struggle the 
French point of view, had for its object 


which, from 


‘the reduction of France to a mere de-| 
pendency upon Germany. It was mark- | 
ed by more than one severe crisis; more | 
than once the question of war or peace 
hung in the balance. The contest began | 
with a humiliation of France, back in| 
1905, when the German Emperor forced | 
the retirement of M. Delcassé from the 

But in the 

course of the struggle the French people 
found themselves. The unofficial alliance 
with Great Britain was one of the fac- 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


tors which enabled France to stand up| 
to German pressure. But simultaneously 
there has been a strengthening of the 
popular morale. Ten years ago those 
who believed in the republic were afraid 
of 
rent apart by the animosities springing | 
Dreyfus affair. To-day the| 
pervades the) 


the army, and the army itself was 
out of the 
spirit of “appeasement” 
army, and the country is no longer | 
afraid of its troops. Gustave Hervé has 
had to take that fact somewhat into ac- 
count. 

This same spirit of healthy confidence | 
is manifested in the literature of the 
Paris will never be without her) 
anarchists in letters and art, but the 


day. 


sickly decadentisms and epicureanisms | 
of a dozen years ago have lost much of 
their vogue. Maurice Barrés is the most | 
notable example of those who are turn-| 
ing from dilettantisms of various kinds 
to the gospel of duty. The simple ideals | 
of the provincial literature of France, | 
as expounded by René Bazin and Henry | 
Bordeaux, are making their impress on | 
the literature of the bdlasé metropolis. 
The “cult of the land and of the dead,” | 
is but a literary name for pa- 
has grown in literature, un- 
doubtedly under influence of the 
long struggle against Germany. Alto- | 
gether, it is not surprising that there | 
are those who speak of present condi-| 


tions in France as almost a national | 


which 
triotism, 
the 


renaissance, 


the University of Wisconsin. If any 
member of the Connecticut Legislature 
were so bold as to introduce a bill of 
this sort, it is not hard to imagine what 
winged words would beat upon his ears 
But the Wisconsin 
Senator has his reasons. A hearing on 
a bill to abolish fraternities brought 
forth testimony of lavish expenditures 
by students for social diversion. “When 
university students tend to impoverish 
their parents by supporting an eighteen- 
hundred-dollar dance,” exclaimed the 
Senator, subsequently, “it is high time 
the people of a democratic State should 
be informed of what is going on at their 
State-endowed university.” Arizona, on 
the other hand, does not seem concerned 
over what may be going on in this line 
at Tucson, but is greatly disturbed over 
a proposal to put the union label on all 
legislative stationery. The House, after 
a heated debate, defeated the motion, 
but in the, Senate all stationery must 
bear the label of the union. 

One of the oddest bills that have con- 
fronted the Legislature of North Caro 
lina this year would make illegal the 
keeping of honey-bees within one hun- 
dred yards of the public roads in Pen- 
der County. There was much applause, 
it is reported, when this bill was read 
for final passage. One inquisitive Sena- 
tor wanted to know how bees could be 
kept from the road. A colleague explain- 
ed that rural mail-carriers in Pender 
were greatly troubled by certain bee 
stands located near the mail-boxes. An- 
other moved to amend the bill by ex- 
tending its provisions to wasps, bumble 
bees, and “yellow-jackets.” A third de 


from New Haven. 


|clared that he would not vote for the 


bill until he was sure that it would not 
work injury to some humble citizen of 
Pender County with a small tract of 
land who might not be able to locate his 
bee-stands as far as one hundred yards 


|from the road. Finally it was discov- 


‘ered that the introducer of the measure 


“JUST BILLS.” 
Thirty-eight of the forty-eight State 


Legislatures are in session, and two | 
more will meet before the year is half 
Out of two score deliberative bod- | 
ies what wisdom Yet 
there are indications now and then that 
all that Al 
Wisconsin State Senator, for instance, | 
has introduced a bill to abolish the ju-| 


nior “prom” and other class dances of 


gone, 


may not come! 


is legislative is not wise. 


was absent, and so it went over. More 


|serious is freakish tampering with the 


fundamental law of a State. The Con- 
stitution of South Dakota is hardly a 
quarter of a century old, and it has been 
materially amended, yet a constitutional 
convention is about to be called to re- 
vise it. Will that convention repeat the 
mistake, to so many of our 
State Constitutions, of putting into that 
instrument matters of detail that belong 
to statutes and not to Constitutions, and 


common 
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’ 
thus perpetuate the necessity of fre 
quent changes? 

The flood of freak bills is confined to 
no section of the country. In Pennsyl- 
vania, “bills by the score have been in- 
troduced in both Senate and House at 
Harrisburg. Some of them are impor- 
tant. Most of them are not—are just 
bills.’ The same complaint comes from 
California, a trifle more bitingly express- 
ed, the headlines being: “Clean Gone 
Crazy. The State Capitol at Sacramento 
Has Become a Lunatic Asylum.”. The 
text is in the same tone: 

The character of our Legislature as an 
organized body will not be known until its 
final adjournment, but that it contains a 
large number of members whose mental 
balance is so completely lost that their 
proper place is a sanatorium is evident 
from the great number of freak bills intro- 
duced. 
abolish the militia. A near-anarchist 
would abolish the Legislature and substi- 


Some anarchist wishes to 


tute a single house. It is said that more 
than forty constitutional amendments have 
en introduced, and that the prospect is 
that so many of them will pass that it will 
I ssary to call a special election to 
> on them. 
One newspaper attempts to set forth the 
philosophy of such proceedings. “The 
tendency of all legislative bodies,” it re- 
marks, “is to turn out a mass of new 
laws.’ The consolation is that very few 
freak proposals reach the Governor. 
What gives one pause in any consid- 
eration of this situation is that bills re- 
flect the mentality of their sponsors. 
Like bill, like legislator—and, what is 
of more consequence, like legislator, like 
constituent. Yet it must be conceded 
that the latter has fought valiantly to 
free himself of the stigma implied in 
this comparison by trying one device 
after another to improve the quality of 
his legislator. He has prohibited the 
Legislature from meeting annually, and 
limited it to biennial, and, in one case, 
that of Alabama, to quadrennial, ses- 
sions. He has imposed the further lim- 
itation of 40, 45, 50, 60, 70, 75, or 90 
days in two-thirds of the States upon 
the duration of the session. He has be- 
gun to establish legislative reference 
bureaus to tell the legislators how to say 
what they mean, and in some States he 
is dividing the session into two parts, 
the recess being supposed to furnish op- 
portunity for reflecting upon what to do 
with the legislation that has been pro- 
posed. All of these devices, however, 
have not stopped the deluge of bills, or 
centred debate upon the more important 
measures. Here is the real objection to 





freak or unnecessary proposals. They 
divert the attention of the lawmakers 
from the essential to the unessential, 
and thus bring about a misconception 
of what legislators are for. We need a 
training-school for lawmakers in order 
to enable them to see the difference b 

tween a well-considered programme of 


laws and “just bills.” 


TAKING POETRY TOO SERIOUSLY 

In view of all that is being done to 
encourage the poetic art in America, it 
can scarcely be said that we fail to take 
poetry seriously. Is it not possible, on 
the contrary, that we take it too seri 
ously, and that this attitude, having its 
effect upon the poets themselves, is re 
sponsible for a certain sense of strain, 
a certain absence of simplicity and nat 


uralness, in their expression? What is 


demanded of them, at present s not 
merely poetry, but great | is a 
nation we will not be satisfied ith less 
and in their efforts to suppl) , our 
poets run the risk of confusing 
z ness with 1 i] ric ‘ ind 
s ual elevatior It ma no differ 
\ it tl 1D i ) \ 
thing from a love lyr to an elegy on 
the death of an airman must be treated 
in the ime manner, must be ibjected 
to the same sublimation of tvle and 
sentiment, so as to lose every trace of 


the common or familiar and to becomes 
“ideal.”” An excellent case in point is 
afforded by a poem which appeared in 
a popular magazine on the death of the 
aviator Moisant. “They say that maga 
zines do not publish great poetry now- 
editor. “Why, 


adays,” remarked the 


Shelley himself would have been proud 


to have written that poem if he were 
alive to-day!” And it is indeed in 
the Shelleyan manner, this poen SO 
much so, indeed, that the effect was 
really ludicrous; as il it ta poct 
had striven after had been a parody 


rather than the sincere expression of 
the pathos involved in tl untoward 
event commemorated 

Now, ideality is admittedly the high- 
est attribute of great art. But the con 
stant effort to idealize life by spiritualiz 
ing emotion and sentiment, as part of a 
deliberate poetic and rhetorical process, 
produces a sense of effort and unreality. 
Much of our contemporary American 
verse shows this sort of forced ideal, 


and attains elevation only at the ex- 
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pense of real emotional warmth and 
imagination. The drift is, indeed, to 
wards a purely intellectual exercise of 
the fancy, based rather upon concepts 
than upon intuitive perceptions it 
was Miss Ellen Terry who said she had 
never heard so much talk about beauty, 
or seen so little evidence of its sensuous 
appreciation, as among American col- 
lege women. The same might be said 
of American verse, which impresses the 
reader no less by its coldness than by 
its intricate subtleties of form No 


has subject-matter much to do with 


rhe young poets who to-day rebel mos 
against what they call “Puritanism 
American art, and seek to introduce a 


note of “passion,” assume precisely th 


ame attitude in essaving to celebrat 
its glowing mysteries; and in attem 
ing to exalt thes ey import 
em mutworn con 
and ol in in the man 


Swinburne and Baudela 


node ls. i rd 
same, and we are just as far 
real poetry—that is, poetry that is 

, 

nd emotion. 

It is not new then that 
but the knowledge that 
of poetry marches upon t of p 
that the material for the one as for 
other lies close at han ! 
ind that the surest ay to atta 
heights in either is to pay strict att 
tion to truth and naturalness of expr 
sion. The taste for sublimities tend 
dry up the sources of the simple, tend: 


} 


purely human sentiment that finds 


terance, for example, in the verse 


some of the younger French poets of 


day who at once in t! r ease and 
legance ifford ad net 1 i 

r oO [ itt 
ithletes seen ott I 
These French versifiers hav 


“sense of humor” which we so ir 

arrogate to ourselves as a national 
cellence, though it does not safeguard 
us against taking ourselves ve! 

ously indeed in nearly everything » 

attempt. We strive so to pear 
while they feel absolutely at 


a 


their medium of expression, daring to 
say so much in verse that we should 
shrink from for fear that it might be 
“bad manners” or beneath our dignity 
No incident which pleases or amuses 


them, no fancy which excites or grati- 
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fles them, is unworthy to be turned into| and special pleading into the light of | proves that the way to give shows is 


easy, flexible, and dexterous verse—yet 
verse admirable in warmth and tender- 
ness of sentiment—to which they bring 
a closeness of observation, a realistic 
coloring of description, a cleverness of 
witty invention, productive of charming 
surprises, from stanza to stanza, that we 
seldom encounter in our own versi 
fiers 

It seems plain that the great poetry 
for which we are so desirous to-day, 
and which must first of all be natural 
and sincere, might be more surely at- 
tained in the course of time if we were 
to relax somewhat from our strained 
and tense attitude in courting the Muse. 
We should make of poetry one of the 
graces rather than one of the severe 
duties of the intellectual life. And we 
should, in the meantime, be accumulat- 
ing an admirable body of well-turned 
minor verse, without due appreciation 
of which, according to the degree of its 

rits, we may fail to recognize the 

eat manifestation when [t does finally 


ve 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION, 
Association of American Paint 
s and Sculptors has deserved well of 
ity in exhibiting, along with a 
what limited selection of recent 
American work, a comprehensive series 
of the earlier revolutionary painters 
with an adequate representation of the 
very latest anti-realistic schools. Thus 
materials for a public verdict on Post- 
Impressionism, Cubism, and Futurism 
are generously offered. The exhibition 
will run long enough for readjustment 
to these novel types of invention; the 
battle of the critics may be fought with- 
in eye-shot of the hostile lines, and the 
discriminating minority of the public, 
the ultimate judge in these matters, 
may take its position for or against the 
new movements. Obviously, if sculpture 
and painting are to be utterly revolu- 
tionized along anti-naturalistic lines, as 
certain critics confidently predict, why, 
the sooner the turn-over is made the bet 
ter. If, on the contrary, as we believe, 
these new tendencies are mainly the in- 
significant seething of crude and undis 
ciplined personalities, the sooner this 
fact is perceived the better. In either 


event, good must result from bringing 


the new art out of the Incense of clique | 


every day. 

Aside from this special aspect of the 
show, President Davies and his associ- 
ates have provided pleasure of a non- 
contentious sort by assembling works of 
highly individual flavor which escape 
the categories of movements and 
schools. Few New Yorkers have had 
the chance of enjoying the rich fantasy 
of Redon, of estimating the morbid pow- 
er of Van Gogh, the barbaric intensity 
of Gauguin, the stalwart constructions 
of Cézanne. It is interesting also to 
have the chance to view the painting of 
that pride of otherwise despairing Brit- 
ish art, Augustus John. In the foreign 
exhibits the Association has handsome- 
ly lived up to its programme of Inter- 
nationalism, Internationalism being, of 
course, defined as a technical and revo- 
lutionary word. 

Not the least valuable feature of the 
exhibition is the close juxtaposition with 
the newest work of paintings of the so- 
called Impressionistic schools—Manet, 
Monet, Renoir. All those revolutionists 
of thirty years ago now assume the se- 
date aspects of classics. Ingres, his 
rival Delacroix, and their successor 
Degas harmonize on the wall, with an 
old-masterly assurance. The fact that 
these leaders of a couple of generations 
ago now plainly fall into the general 
tradition of great painting, emphasizes 
the reality of the revolution on foot. 
The romantic Delacroix belongs with 
the classic Ingres; it is safe to say that 
Picabia and Matisse never will belong 
with either. Art is at the brink either 


of genuine revolution, or, as we believe, | 


of a monstrous aberration. Either way, 
something like a new thing has been 
found under the sun, even if the new- 
ness turn out to derive from such vener- 
able sources as excessive boredom, ig- 
norant self-assertiveness, or over-in- 
genious pursuit of novelty and notori- 
ety. If the newest art is really to be 
the art of the future, plainly homo 
sapiens must become a new creature— 

‘Ban, "Ban, Cacaliban 

Has a new master: get a new man. 

Waliving these ulterior issues, the ex- 
hibition sets an excellent example of ef- 
ficient organization and accomplish- 
ment. For years the National Academy 
has been grieving for want of a build- 


ing in which large and stately shows | 


may be given. But this new Association 


|to want to give them badly enough to 
|'take the necessary trouble. Nothing 
/could be more satisfactory from every 
point of view than the installation of 
the present exhibition. If the Academy 
can give a large and fine exhibition un- 
der its competitive system, to give it is 
merely a question of rearranging, on a 
plan that could be repeated year by 
year, any large, well-lighted hall. The 
financial support implied in such a step 
should readily be forthcoming. The 
Academy should take up what is vir- 
tually a challenge of the revolutionaries. 
The way to combat the extravagances of 
the innovators is not club-corner ridi- 
cule, but to show pictures and statues 
that make out a convincing case for sane 
traditional ideals. The way to get a 
splendid building for Academy exhibi- 
tions is to give shows that plainly call 
for fine housing. 

If the shade of Dr. Johnson could step 
into the present exhibition, one can 
imagine it emitting a spectral guffaw 
tnat would blow at least half the ex- 
hibits irrevocably through the skylight. 
And if this robust sprite were suddenly 
told that the official art of the nation 
was being shown in cupboards and 
crannies because nobody would build an 
art palace, it would be not the Post-Im- 
pressionists, but the conservators of our 
national artistic tradition who would 
hear the impressive utterance—Fiddle- 
stick! 


SIDNEY’S “ARCADIA.” 


The death of Sir Philip Sidney in 
his thirty-second year, a few weeks af- 
iter the wound received at Zutphen, was 
only the culminating tragedy of several 
which it is difficult not to read into 
his life. The highest type of English 
gentleman though he was, with a quick- 
ening influence upon many sides of ac- 
tivity, mourned by a whole nation when 
he died, he leaves those who have stud- 
ied the bright promise of his youth 
grievously disappointed that some of 
his best talents were somehow almost 
smothered. This is bound to be the feel- 
ing with reference especially to his lit- 
erary career. He was fitted by native 
ability and by education to be much 
more than a patron of letters. And it is 
true that his name is usually included 
among the great writers of his remark- 
able day. Yet after due allowance is 
made for a few sonnets, which have an 
independent beauty, his reputation in 
literature is too much entangled with 
| passing fashions of the age not to suf- 
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fer greatly when it is measured by more 
permanent standards. 

Sidney's most extensive work. the “Ar- 
cadia,”* is very little read these days, 
and it is small wonder. If Scott and 
Dickens cause present-day readers im- 
patience by their method of leaving one 
thread while they turn back to pick up 
another, what shall one say of Sidney's 
convoluted progress? Yet to the sympa- 
thetic student of Sidney the “Arcadia” 
is an absorbing document. While recog- 
nizing it, from a modern point of view, 
a failure, one may find profit in search- 
ing it for signs of literary ability which 
might have achieved enormously, if 
properly directed. 


I, 


The “Arcadia” leaves the modern 
reader more uncertain as to its author's 
intention than almost any other impor- 
tant work of that time. It appears to 
have no critical purpose. Even the enig- 
matic Ariosto is not so baffling as 
Sidney. For above the _ entertain- 
ment which the author of “Orlando 
Furioso” palpably got from the vast 
body of fiction then opened up to 
Europe, his mind is felt to be reacting 
critically. He at least surveys his ma- 
terial with a cynical smile, and his ele- 
vation above it bestows upon it a sort 
of unity and artistic purpose. And Spen- 
ser, whatever else he may have intend- 
ed to do, revealed, as no other writer 
of his day had done, the poetic adapta- 
bility of many elements of life. He 
it was who gave to the cant expres- 
sion “pure poetry” its one drop of sense. 
He had, at the very least, a poetic out- 
look on life, and through it maintains 
his individuality. 

To me it must always seem strange 
that Sidney should not have made some- 
thing more than he did of the prose ro- 
mance. Let it be granted that he beauti- 
fully domesticated a late Alexandrian 
product, and that his work is better than 
any of its kind written by contempora- 





*The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney 
(Cambridge English Classics). In three volumes. 
Edited by Albert Feuillerat, professor of English 
literature in the University of Rennes Volume 
1. **The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia."’ Cam 
bridge University Press. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. The bibliography of the 
**Arcadia’’ is complicated. Written as early as 1580 
it underwent revision at Sidney's bands, and was 
first published, incomplete as he left it, in 1590. Of 
the earliest form, which was circulated but never 
printed, three manuscript copies were discovered 
in 1907 by Mr. Bertram Dobell, two of these hav 
ing since come, as we have been informed, to this 
country. In 1593 the original ‘‘Arcadia’’ was 
combined by an unknown person, though reported 
to be the Countess of Pembroke, with the first 
printed quarto, and was ‘ssued. This is the ver 
sion which is usually reprinted. But Professor 
Feuillerat has adopted for his text the version of 
1500, reproducing the archaic spelling, and in Vol 
Il of the Works will furnish that part of the orig 
inal ‘‘Arecadia’’ which was later added to con 
plete the story The Works will also include the 
Poems, *‘The Defence of Poesi«-."’ the Correspon 
cence and Political Pamphlets, as well as the trans 
lations of the Psalms and of Mornay’sa ‘‘Vérité 
de la Religion chrestienne."’ 
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ries. Yet the impression of the piece asa | 
whole is of a “Faerie Queene” (not in- 

cluding the stretches of allegory in that 

poem) put into prose; that is, with the 

very “salt of the poem's existence gone. 

The regret over Sidney's failure is tuads 

still greater by the thought that when he 

first undertook the work he was feeling 
his way towards a form close to the 

modern novel If we may trust ghe 
statements of Mr. Bertram Debell, who 
has discovered in manuscript the firs 
draft of the “Arcadia,” tne hopelessly 
episodic complexion of the current ver 
sion replaced, in the original version, 
2 pretty sustained development of char- 
acter, with the incidental stories falling 
into a nicely proportioned framework 
and serving merely as illustrations of 
important traits in the central person- 
ages. 

However this may be, Sidney soon 
yielded to the full plan of Heliodorus 
and otier Alexandrians who had made 
the prose romance popular, and glutted 
his work with episode The surprises 
of situation and the delight in corruscat- 
ed ornament were allowed to impair the 
main narrative and character-study. 
Having vitiated these as a means of 
holding his story together, upon what 
did he rely for unity of action? This 
is an important point. The Greek ro- 
mancers had a pretty definite conception 
of Fortune to serve as backbone, the 
romances of the Middle Ages were built 
around the institution of chivalry. And 
Sidney, too, if he took his work serious- 
ly, as I believe he did, must have felt 
the need of a big propelling motive. Yet 
where to look for it? Old landmarks 
had been uprooted in almost every 
branch of knowledge, as well as in re- 
ligion, and settled lines of belief had 
not been restored. Not until years later 
did any such “justification” as Milton 
found for his epic release itself. That 
Sidney was conscious of the problem is 
attested by his half-hearted attempt to 
transform the old idea of Fortune into 
the Renaissance conception of virtu, or 
human efficacy. Other writers also ap- 
pear to have missed the underlying mo- 
tives which literature once had. Pain- 
ter and Golding, we know, pretended to 
read Christian allegory into the tales 
of ancient Greece or Rome which they 
translated; and it may be that Stephen 
Gosson, for all his distortions, expressed 
a widespread yearning for a sound vin- 
dication of literature. 

The confusion of ideas was broader 
than literature; it touched all else. For 
the moment it was difficult to under- 
stand how life, in any large way, was 
controlled by fixed human motives. Such 
being the case, the epic, or epic-ro- 
mance, of all the types of literature, suf- 
fered the most. By its nature it requires 
some broad generalization to rest on. In 
the absence of one, Spenser, as I have 
suggested, trusted not a little to the sheer 
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lift and 


with less chance of success, not improb- 


sweep of poetry Sidney, 


} 


ably put a similar reliance upon his own 
regard 


poetic prose, whi h, indeed, 


ed theoretically as poetrs ollowing 


Aristotle's principl For the rest, his 
story gets on as best it can by “creative 
evolution,” one chapter begetting anoth 
ndeed, M Bergson’'s 


phrase is an exacter description of an 


er Perhaps, 


artistic method, then common, than it 


is of the modern univers The fact is 
striking that literature, though lacking 
an articulate raison dvtre, possessed 
enormous Vitality Ancient or modern, 


it swept along irresistibly. The sixteenth 
century was the last age, and perhaps 
the first, in which a serious writer would 
have begun an epic work with virtually 
nothing to hold it together. Yet, true 
to the time from which it sprang, the 
“Arcadia” possesses extraordinary ener 
gy—vach of the very numerous episodes 
being told with steady enthusiasm—but 
no direction; it goes round and round. 
If to Sidney his work seemed to have 
some relation to actuality, this must 
have been because in a vague way it 
does reflect the sheer rush of lif ot 
which the age 

Herein lies the futility of the “Ar 


cadia,” so far as we moderns are con- 


was conscious 


cerned, that if, as a whole, it 1s to have 
any significance, this must be an irradi 
ation of energy which each is forced to 
Whatever there 
may be in excess of its literal meaning 


interpret for himself. 


is not communicable from one to anoth 
er, but has to be vaguely felt, after the 
manner of the indefinite symbolism to 
Did Sid 


employ in the “Ar- 


which poets sometimes resort 
ney, for instance, 
cadia” some of the Platonism which he 
learned at Oxford? He gazes so direct 
ly and withal with such wonder at cer 
tain moments of life that one is tempt 
ed to read into that look a transcenden 
tal understanding, such as crops out in 
the “Astrophel and Stella.” Or it may 
be that it is only the Pygmalion in him. 
For, like Spenser, he is palpably fas 
cinated by some of his creations, and 
thereby seems to give them a life not 
their own. Love of beauty was strong 
in him, and with such a one beauty was 
apt to transfigure. Yet if the “Arcadia’ 
was more than the “frolic of invention,” 
the author kept the secret to himself. 


IT. 


This central weakness, a fatal weak 
ness to be sure, being admitted, the “Ar- 
cadia” offers many compensations It 
has the stuff of good comedy; novelists 
might have drawn upon it much more 
than they have done, especially for the 
hints it gives of woman's mental pro- 
cesses; it is full of lyric feeling not bad- 
ly expressed, and its style is rich and 
spacious. In a word, it shows much of 
the excellence and versatility of the 
age. Briefly, it is the story of two 


Greek princes, cousins, Pyrocles and 
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name, who, after numer- 
ship- 


Musidorus by 


adventures, among them a 


ous 


| 
K, 


to Arcadia, to 
king, 
has retired with his young wife 


As the 


win their way 


ch an elderly to outwit an 


iw } 


o beautiful daughters. 


asons, does not wish 
one prince has 
the 
by 


emselves 


to marry, 
an Amazon, 


rhe 


ake tl 


himself as 
devices 
princes 0D 
and 

up 


n thelr love x 


Riris, Bal 


marry them, are bound 


ilmost infinite series of sur- 
ired 
and 


Quite 


by eighty-eight named 


by 


many who are not 


of the 


dozen char- 
; of their own which 
which are 
the main 
is nothing 
of this 
chivalric ap- 
Queene” 
ladies 
the 


and 
with 


length, 

to connection 
Obviously, thers 
ickground 

“Faerie 
ove-sick 
he horizon; 
as plentiful and as Various; 


lled 


is no dragon, at 


ill-appar knights “carry 
least 
» scope to men’s cour 
s abound, as well 
them 


among 


as ever Spen- 


bathing in a 
stubborn captivity 


a wicked woman, mor- 
o's Armida 
background enters into one’s 
of “Arcadia,” 
effect, but Sidney's lit- 
be suffi- 
rence traits 
the 
are 


writers, 


this 


n the produc- 


cumulative 
brought out 


the 


talent can 
main 


First, 


tly by rete to 


h I 


enumerated 
the 
from 


have 
rhough situations 
ely ancient 

; manipulated them with a rare in- 
possibilities. It is a 
even Shakespeare, ex- 
has greatly improv- 
to which Sidney 
Th 


Sir 


borrow f ad 
for their 
hether 
det 
of 


iil, 
bit farce 
duel between 
Andrew in 
by the 

third 
by 


way 
g£uis and 
eht”’ 
iwo ¢ 
Arcadia 


comet 


is anticipated 


owards in the 
Shakespeare, 
girl, 
prettiness 
is the 
to Clinias, which 


with Sir 


itants a 


tuation with 
relinement llere 

Damatas 

ou ‘ ead n connection 


ine ell-known bravado 


And 
the wickedest 
went two legs; the 
frauds, and seething pot of 
chief governour of 
of Pamela 
perniciously hath 
do defy 
a affray from bodkin 
to the pike Which if dost 
presume to take in hand, I will out of that 
body of make thy soul 


be evacuated 


thou Clinias 


j hat ever upon 
ery fritter of 
Dammtas, 
royal cattle, 
Master 
of 


mortal 


iniquity I, 
all 


(whom 


and also 
pat 
dominion), 

the 


thou 


the 


thy m 


ted out my 


Suge 
thee in 


upward 


thin 


, 


superfluous 
to 
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The words being delivered, Clinias bade | 
the messenger to “tell the lout that sent 
him, that he disdained to have anything 
to do with him.” But men were present 
to prick both parties on, and the duel had 
to take place, though Dametas, for one, 
was eager for it—when he fancied that 
challenge would be accepted. 
‘Th Dametas began to speak his 
loud voice, to look big, to march up and 
down, and in his march to lift his legs 
higher than he was wont, swearing by 
no mean devotions that the walls should 
keep the coward from him; but he 
fetch him out of his connieber- 
His shield was to bear the follow- 
ing the oxen 
loosed from it, a sword with the many 
arms and legs it had cut off, and a great 
army of pens and inkhorns and books. 
All that he had 
left the plough to do such bloody deeds 
of would be Kept 
“historify” Asked why 
he no the shield, he 
replied “that indeed like the 
painter that sayeth in his picture, ‘Here 


his not 


n lo, 


not 
would 
rie.” 

plough with 


device: a 


these were to mean 


writers 
them 


that a host 


busy to 


vrote motto on 


that was 
is the dog, and here is the hare.’” The 
comedy, which is developed at consider- 
able length, never flags, and the manner 
Sidney delays the climax by 


in which 


fresh and sharpens the 


by 


scene 


surprise 
makes 
he in 
If it is not quite the 
it may be com- 
with the 


precise “gesture lines” 
a t 
English literature. 


Shakespeare's, 


one 0 notable farces 
equal ol 
pared without disadvantage 

similar scene in “The Rivals.” 
well sustained the 
ocles’s disguise as the Amazon 
Zelmane. The doting of the old king, 
takes him for a maiden, and the 
competition of mother and daughter, who 
know him to be a man, lead up to a 
roaring climax when Pyrocles makes an 
appointment separately with king and 
queen to meet him in a cave, but leaves 
them shamefacedly to confront each oth- 
Of elaborate comic scenes there are 
few in the “Arcadia,” but innumerable 
funny situations are roughly sketched. 
Musidorus in shepherd's dress trying to 
reveal his identity to Pamela by making 
love in her presence to the wench Mopsa, 
while Pamela, seeing his game, holds 
him for a time to his ostensible avowal; 
leaving the deluded Mopsa later to 
vait in a tree for his return when, un- 
known to her, he has eloped with Pa- 
mela; a proposal by deputy having the 
as Miles Standish's; and 
devices witness 


Sidney also keeps 


fun of Py1 


who 


er. 


his 


result 
a score of other such 
to a rollicking humor which, if it had 
had the outlet of drama, might have 
been long acclaimed.* This statement 


same 





*'*The Iramatic interlude com- 
powed by to entertain the Queen ot Wen 
teed, the Barl of Leicester's castle, In 1578, ts too 
ight a thing to afford a 
Therion, a forester, and Es«plius, 
tend In argument and amerbwan song for the pos 
session of the Lady of May This much the 
sort of thing occasionally met with In the ‘Area 
fairly good fun Rom 


May Lady,"* a 


Sidney 


measure of his ability. 


a shepherd, con 


Is 


Some ie supplied by 


may sound extreme to those who judge 
Sidney by the bits of extravagant gro- 
tesque found particularly in his battle 
scenes. But these are manifestly sup- 
posed to embody that grim epic humor 
to which even Homer was not averse, or 
to furnish a contrast to more refined 
scenes—the sort of foil beloved of Spen- 
ser. 
IIT. 

I have said that Sidney’s chance of 
might have been the 
first gone when 
he sacrificed character-study to the sur- 
prises of situation, yet a novel might 
still be made out of the “Ar- 
cadia” by a deal of pruning and by 
slightly developing the lines of charac- 
ter which are clearly marked out. The 
furnished by the two girls, 
the somewhat independent yet fem- 
inine Pamela and the yielding, win- 
some Philoclea, is well recognized. The 
former with 
Richardson’s maiden of the same name. 
A truer comparison would link Pamela 
and her sister with Shakespearean hero- 
have, in fact, 
Shakespeare's, 


inventing what 


of modern novels was 


easily 


contrast 


has often been compared 


ines. Sidney’s women 


much in common with 
especially lightheartedness, archness, 
humor, and love of banter. Pamela, in 
love with Musidorus, is listening as he 
tells the tale of his cousin Pyrocles, and 
interrupts so far as to say, “And there- 
in you may (if you list) say something 
of that same Musidorus, his cousin, be- 
cause, they going together, the story of 
Pyrocles (which I only desire) may be 
better understood.” Philoclea is less 
patient: “But go forward, dear Pyrocles, 
I long to hear out till your meeting me: 
for there to me-ward is the best part 
The repartee of Philo- 
clea and Pyrocles, whose Amazonian 
disguise not yet suspected, is strik- 
ingly like the exchanges of Orlando and 
Rosalind while the latter is playing the 
man. Later, Philoclea, anxious and 
yet loath to reveal her love, catches pre- 
cisely Juliet’s manner: “Shall I seek 
far-fetched inventions? ‘True it is, alas, 
too true it is, O Zelmane (for so I love 
to call thee, since in that name my love 
first began, and in the shade of that 
name my love shall best lie hidden) that 
even while so thou wert (what eye be- 
witched me I know not), my passions 
were fitter to desire than to be desired. 
Shall I say, then, I am sorry, or that 
my love must be turned to hate, since 
thou art turned to Pyrocles? . . Thy 
virtue won me; with virtue preserve 
me. Dost thou love me? Keep me then 
still worthy to be beloved.” Nor will 
any one fail to see a resemblance to the 
embryonic Juliet, namely, to Julia of 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” in 
Pamela's toying with a missive received 
from Musidorus after he, for his too 
great ardor, has had to be disciplined: 


of your story.” 


is 





bus, a pedant, who utters a deal of bad Latin and 
Latinate English. 
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But when she saw the letter, her heart 
gave her from whence it came. And there- 
fore, clapping it to again, she went away 
from it, as if it had been a contagious 
garment of an infected person; and yet 
was not long away, but that she wished 
she had read it, though she were loath to 
read it. Shall I (said she) second his bold- 
ness so far as to read his presumptuous 
letters? And yet (said she) he sees me not 
to grow the bolder thereby. And how can 
I tell whether they be presumptuous? The 
paper came from him, and therefore not 
worthy to be received; and yet the paper 
(she thought) was not guilty. At last, she 
concluded, it were not much amiss to look 
it over, that she might out of his words 
pick some further quarrel against him. 
Then she opened it, and threw it away, and 
took it up again, till (ere she were aware) 
her eyes would needs read it. 


The debt of Shakespeare's women to 
John Lyly bas been stated many times; 
what they may owe to Sidney has never 
been sufficiently studied. 

Characterization in the “Arcadia,” as 
might be suspected, comes out incident 
ally, one might say inevitably, rather 
than from design. The occasional pene- 
trating sentiment which has made the 
passion of “Astrophel and Stella” ap- 
pear to be something more than pre- 
tence, is met with in almost as poignant 
form in the longer work. Musidorus, in 
momentary difficulties with Pamela, be- 
gan “to bewail not for himself (whom 
he hated) but that so notable a love 
should perish.” At one point Philoclea 
was embarrassed by her own boldness, 
“whereat she blushed, and yet kissed 
him again to hide her blushing.” On 
another occasion the same lady for a 
while “did nothing but turn up and 
down, as if she had hoped to turn away 
the fancy that mastered her, and hid 
her face, as if she could have hidden 
herself from her own fancies.” With but 
a few strokes Mopsa is made into a 
veritable Audrey. “In faith, you jest 
with me: you are a merry man indeed,” 
is her sufficient way of discrediting a 
nobleman’s advances, and nothing could 
be more in character than her voluble, 
inconsequential manner when she re- 
ceives permission to tell a tale. One of 
the shepherds, being asked to give an 
opinion of the pretending shepherd, 
Musidorus, says tartly: “The lad may 
prove well enough, if he oversoon think 
not too well of himself, and will bear 
away that he heareth of his elders.” 
So much has been made of Lyly’s inno- 
vation, evident in his plays, of distih- 
guishing the speech of the low-born 
from that of the nobility that Sidney’s 
similar, earlier achievement might prop- 
erly be dwelt on. How far he was in 
advance of Robert Greene in this re- 
spect is brought home by the instance 
of Margaret, daughter of a gamekeeper, 
in “Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” who 
glibly quotes Virgil. 


Richardson's indebtedness to certain 


of Sidney’s characters has often been | 


felt, but has never been precisely stat- 


ed. It is difficult to illustrate; yet every 
one must recognize the hints which 
were at the disposal of the later writ- 
er. The introspection and powers of 
self-analysis which some of the person- 
ages in the “Arcadia” possessed, espe- 
cially when examining the sentiment of 
love, were just the kind of thing to ap- 
peal strongly to Richardson; his kin- 
ship here to Sidney is much more mark- 
ed than to the author of “Euphues,” in 
which work the similar examinations 
partake less of the modern spirit than 
of the conventions of courtly love. 
Usually, as I have previously said, Sid- 
ney lacks the dead-level seriousness of 
Richardson, but in one scene, where 
Pamela, urged by the wicked woman 
Cecropia to yield up her virtue, upholds 
the cause of chastity and of God's right 
purposes, it might be Richardson's hero- 
ine talking; though at this point she is 
equally to be compared to the Lady in 
“Comus,” where the very situation is 
substantially repeated. 
IV. 

The language of the “Arcadia” has 
caused greater annoyance to those who 
have merely dipped into it than to the 
few who Know it well. It is so easy to 
make a great to-do over scattered sen- 
tences like the following: “And so, as 
they sate devising how to give more 
feathers to the wings of Time,” etc.; or 


“her handkerchief, which had lately. 


drunk up the tears of her eyes,” etc. 
The chances are that if the prose style 
of the day had not been discredited by 
Euphuism, Sidney’s work, which has 
next to nothing in common with Lyly’s, 
would receive fairer treatment. Pathet- 
ic fallacy it is guilty of, though not so 
enormously as is generally supposed; but 
Shakespeare sinned in that way, too. 
And it is noteworthy that when Sidney 
reads into inanimate objects human sen- 
timents, his analogies are at least pre- 
cise on the surface. When the girls 
have finished bathing in the Ladon, 
which has grown amorous after such an 
experience, and are drying themselves, 
“the water (with some drops) seemed to 
weep, that it should part from such 
bodies.” Owing to the tricks of the 
Petrarchists, the whole universe was 
easily conceived of as being thrilled by 
a lady’s beauty, and Sidney, while fall- 
ing in with the habit, strove more than 
most for accurate likenesses. Not in- 
frequently one runs across such a choice 
bit as this: “Her lips, although they 
were kept close with modest silence, yet 
with a pretty kind of natural swelling, 
they seemed to invite the guests that 
looked on them; her cheeks blushing, 
and withal when she was spoken unto, a 
little smiling, were like roses when 
their leaves are with a little breath 
stirred.” If it is said that prose is tor- 
tured by the general run of Sidney's 
analogies, then the same charge, in less 





| degree, must be brought against Bacon 


in the Essays. He himself might have 
written Sidney's comment on a dog com- 
ing out of the river, “shaking off the 
water (as great men do their friends) 
now he had no further cause to use it.” 

Naturally, the language of the “Ar- 
cadia” will never again come into use; 
though it is perhaps worth noting that 
for Sidney's “goodly cypress, who bow- 
ing her fair head over the water, it 
seemed she looked into it, and dressed 
her green locks by that running river,” 
the purist Hawthorne has an overhang: 
ing tree beside the river at Concord 
which with its outstretched arms ap- 
pears ready to dive in. But I would not 
dismiss Sidney's style with an apology; 
it was too much a part of himself to 
deserve anything of the sort. If Spen- 
ser could catch the poetry of a mere 
fleck of light, the sunshine in a grove 
or the glint of a stream, Sidney's lan- 
,uage seldom fails to bring out the ten 
der beauty of the humblest surround- 
ings: 

It [the picture] was of a young maid 
which sate pulling out a thorn out of a 
lamb’s foot, with her look so attentive upon 
it. as if that little foot could have been 


the circle of her thoughts 


H. pew. F. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


The late Edward N. Crane, of Newark 
(who died suddenly in June, 1911), had been 
for the last eight or ten years an enthu- 
siastic collector of Americana, especially 
of New Jersey books His library, it its 
announced, will be sold at auction this 
coming spring by the George H. Richmond 
Literature Company, of this city. 

Few books are rarer than the first publi- 
cations relating to New Jersey Of the 
six thin tracts published by the Scottish 
Proprietors, 1676-1685, Mr. Crane was able 
to procure two 


(1.) “An Abstract, or Abbreviation of 
some Few of the Many (Later and For- 
mer) Testimenys from the Inhabitants of 
New-Jersey, and other Eminent Persons,” 
London, 1681. Of this, the second book on 
New Jersey, four other coples are known, 
in the John Carter Brown Library, Brit 
ish Museum, and Huntington and Halsey 
collections. (2.) “An Advertisement Con- 
cerning the Province of Kast-New-Jersey 
in America Published for the Informa- 
tion of such as are desirous to be concern- 
ed therein, or to transport themselves 
thereto.” Edinburgh, 1685. Of this piece 
only two other copies are known, one in 
the New York Public Library, the other in 
the Huntington collection. 


Other New Jersey books, slightly less 
rare than the two named above, which Mr 
Crane procured are 


(3.) George Scott's “Model of the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of Fast-New-Jer 
sey in America: And Encouragement for 
such as Design to be concerned there.” 
Edinburgh, 1685 Of this book, some fif- 
teen or sixteen copies are recorded The 
Crane copy was formerly Mr. Lefferts’s, and 
is of the variety intended, it is supposed, 
for circulation in England, pp. 37, 38 hav 
ing been reprinted The variety intended 
for circulation in Scotland, with the pas- 
sage recommending religious freedom as 
an inducement for emigration, is the 
rarer 
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Budd's “Good Order estab- 
syivania & New Jersey in 
Although the book bears 
printing, the imprint reading 
imply Printed in the year 1685," there 
is little doubt that it was printed in Phila- 
lelphia by William Bradford, and was, ex- 
ept for an the first book print 
him eight or ten copies have 


(4.) Thomas 
lished in Penn 
America,’ 1685 
ol 


no place 


alma 


eon 


and Geograph- 
and Country 
New-Jersey,’ 
is fine and 
It was for 
library, dis 


“Historical 
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ind of West 
The Crane 


vivania 
London, 1698 copy 
crisp in the original 
merty in Newbold 


persed privately 


binding 
edgar's 


book in Mr. Crane's library 
Discourse and View of Vir- 

William Berkeley, thin 
twelve pages, prob 

The other copy known 
British Museum. Neither of these 
title-page, and it is pos- 
ever printed, though, 
begins A2, it is certain that 


kind, possibly only 
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books on Virginia 
“Nova Britannia” 
of Virginia” (1612); 
(1624), with 
page and the rare 
Bullock's “Virginia Impar- 
and left to Public View” 
“History of Virginia” 
“Present State of Vir- 


Among other early 


Robert Johnson's 
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“General Historie” 
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(1609) and 
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tially 
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tion in three vol- 
Pur- 


rareat most 


usual, maps 
p imille 
as Samuel 
(1625 , 
left by 
Ramu 


from manuaecripts 
the 


Montanus, 


library, besides 


hoten, Pinkerton, and 


colle 


if 


other later tions 


The 
remarkable 


ries of editions of Las Casas is 


the 


are 


nine original 
numerous trans- 
English, “The 


valuable 


Besides 


Bpanieh tract there 


lations, Including the one In 


Spanish Colonie” (15458), the most 


of all 


Among the North 


Champlain's “Voyages” 
1640, all 
the 
editions of 
1440 are merely title editions, the text 
identical with the books of 
The series of editions of Lescarbot’s 
There 


books on Canada and 


Frontier ar 


1619, 


ern 
of 1613, 
fect, 
map 


and per- 
which 


The 


1420, 
the 
facaimile 


1622, 
large 
1620 


except last has 
In 
and 
being 
1632 
“Nouvelle France” 
are French editions of 1609, 1611, 1612, and 
1618, the first and last being fine copies 
from the Charles HJ. Kalbfleisch collec- 


ia equally good 


1619 and! 


‘The 
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Nation 


tion, afterwards Newbold Edgar's. There 
is also the Engiish edition (1609), trans- 
lated at Hakluyt’s suggestion by P. Eron- 
delle, a French schoolmaster in London. 
Alsop’s “Character of the Province of 
Maryland” (1665); Denton’s “Brief Descrip- 
tion of New York, formerly called New 
Netherland” (1670), the date, as usual, cut 
oft the binder; Wood's “New Englands 
Prospect” (1634), first edition with the 
correct map, and Hubbard's “Present State 
of New England” (1677) other books 
English of first-class importance. 
We mention last, because of most im- 
portance, the Latin Columbus letter. This 
Plannck’s second edition (Rome, 1493), 
four a fine and perfect copy. It 
was formerly the Astor Library copy, sold 
a few years ago as a duplicate by the New 
York Public Library. 


by 


are 


in 


is 


leay es, 


Correspondence 


HENRY C. LEA’S “HISTORY OF 
THE INQUISITION.” 


MR 
EDITOR THE NATION: 

In your issue of January 16 occurs 
in the Paris corre- 


OF 


SIR: 


THE 


the following passage 
spondence of 8. D.: 


M. Bratli says of Henry C. Lea [author 
of the “History of the Inquisition’): “He 
cites papers and documents frora nearly all 
the archives of Europe, without its being 
known that he anywhere undertook per- 
sonal researches”—an insinuation which 
may have point where persons like Philip 
If are concerned, but is to no purpose in 
matters concerning the Inquisition. 


Your learned and esteemed correspon- 
dent doubtless did not perceive the unfor- 
tunate impression which this passage 
might give to those readers who were not 
already aware of the unimpeachable stan- 
dards of accurate and original scholarship 
adhered to during a lifetime by the late 
Mr. Henry C. Lea. The facts have been else- 
where placed on record, by Prof. Edward 
Potts Cheyney, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in an obituary notice of Mr. Lea, 
published in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Vol. I, 1911, No. 
Believing that they ought to be pub- 
licly noted also in the same columns where 
the French author’s unjust insinuation was 
printed, I wrote to Philadelphia, and with 
permission now make the quotation below 
from a letter of Professor Cheyney, dated 
January 28, 1913. The quotation specifi- 
cally meets the insinuation: 

Mr. Lea had a large body of manuscript 
material copied from various European 
archives by thoroughly competent copyists; 
and these copies are still in existence, and 
accessible to any one, in his library. I! 
have gone over many of them, both with 
him during his lifetime, and in the process 
of classification with one of my colleagues, 
Mr. Howland, since his death. They are 
not only systematically and carefully made 
transcripts, but are annotated all through 
by his own hand, indicating the use he 
made of them. Work done by official, semi- 
official, or other capable copy‘sts is unl- 
versally considered to be just as authori- 
tative material as if the author went him- 
self directly to the actual original. In 
fact, the use of printed sources is obvious- 
ly dependent on the work of such copyists. 

‘ Any question of the originality of 
the materials used by Mr. Lea, or of his 
patient care in their use, seems absurd to 
any one who was familiar with his habits 
of work. 


19S. 


Apropos of histories of the Inquisition, 
it is proper to mention here a book, not 
named by your learned correspondent, 
which, until the appearance of De Cauzons’s 
work, reviewed by him, gave the most au- 
thoritative account of the ecclesiastical 
courts and procedure of the Middle Ages— 
| mean Fournier's “Les Officialités au 
moyen Age" (1880) Unfortunately, it is 
now out of print; I have not seen it offered 
in the book-lists once during the past ten 
years; and Professor Fournier apparently 
is not to give us a second edition. Any one 
who knows of a copy that can be consulted 
this country will “o a favor by letting 
know. . HN H. WIGMORE. 


in 
me 


Northwestern University, February 15 





EXPLOITING THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE EpiItTor or THE 

Sir: It is a hopeful sign that the Presi- 
dent-elect has publicly expressed senti- 
ments in close accord with your editorial 
(November 14, 1912), on the “Philippines 
Question.” 

Mr. Wilson is popularly reputed to be 
of conservative tendencies, and, in all like- 
lihood, will make haste slowly in forcing 
any radical recommendations upon the 
Congress. It is a foregone conclusion that 
the Jones bill or any measure affecting the 
present status quo will develop active op- 
position. In such cases the usual pro- 
cedure is a compromise pending the in- 
vestigation of a Congressional committee 
|or a Presidential commission. The person- 
nel of such bodies is usually composed of 
distinguished public men of high standing. 

During a residence of more than eleven 
years in the Philippines, and in pursuits 
that have taken me many times throughout 
the archipelago from the Batanes to the 
Sulu Sea, I have observed that distinguish- 
ed visitors see these islands and meet their 
people under conditions not of a sort to 
give them a close insight into actual con- 
ditions. We have here a well-organized de- 
fensive league whose explicit duties are to 
|“steer” visitors of prominence so that they 
may not come into contact with any dis- 
turbing or inharmonious elements. The 
lagents are paid for this purpose, and the 
“Filipino pays the freight.” 

When the late Secretary of War, Dickin- 
son, was here, his itinerary was not only 
prearranged, but he was carefully policed 
night and day, in order that no American 
or Filipino known to have dissenting views 
ifrom the policy of the Administration 
'should have access to him. 

To cement our grip upon these posses- 
sions we have effected a masterpiece of 
‘diplomatic tact. In ten years, notwith- 
standing a stationary population, and with- 
out any reduction whatsoever of the high- 
salaried American staff, we have nearly 
doubled (see Blue Book) the oivil-service 
roster of low-salaried native employees. 
Now all the past records of the Filipino 
, Assembly show a desire and effort to ad- 
minister affairs with the closest economy 
consistent with efficiency. As some thou- 
sanis of these appointments were made for 
/no other reason than to justify our boast 
that we are inducting the native into the 
art of government, one-half or more of 
lthem would, under a Filipino régime, be 
lsummarily dismissed as supernumeraries. 
| But the burning question is, which half? 
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Our brilliant coup has worked out to make 
both halves united and solid supporters 
of America. Our every energy is now con- 
centrated upon goading this patient people 
into some overt or treasonable act which 
shall call for the intervention of the mail- 
ed fist, in order that we may shout aloud 


in triumph, “We told you so.” A trivial 
petty larceny we magnify into “Threat- 
ened Insurrection,” writ large. At a re- 


cent banquet, poor little Quezon used these 
words: “The United States had better give 
us our freedom. It will be better for them 
to do so, and better for the Filipinos.” 
The next day the American newspapers had, 
under fearsome  scareheads: “Quezon 
makes veiled threats against the author- 
ity of the United States.” And even Bishop 
Brent used his pulpit to denounce this act 
of “black ingratitude.” This, however, is not 
the first time in the history of our country 
that the pulpit has thundered in behalf of 
the sacred institution of slavery. 
Wa. 8. LYON. 


Manila, January 6. 


HEADLINE ENGLISH. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: Whether the headlines of one’s 


morning paper are matter for laughter or 
tears is largely a question of the reader's 


te.nperament. As in the case of Atticus, 
there is often ground enough for both— 
especially on the part of those who are 


interested in the potent influences at work 
upon our speech. <¥or in its striving for 
certain praiseworthy ends—brevity, 
ciseness, tellingness of phrase—the news- 
paper headline occasionally plays fantas- 
tic tricks before high heaven,. I subjoin 
a few samples, clipped from the represen- 
tative of one of our largest 
cities. And I hasten to add, in order to 
forestall an amply warranted skepticism, 
that the originals are all in my possession 

The first batch offers exercises in ingenu- 
ity. “Woman Fires Self Lighting Pipe” 
leaves one in some suspense as to what 
was really fired, but the statement is lucid 
in comparison with another from the same 
paper: “To Pen for Killing Over One 
Cent.” The paragraph thus headed con- 
tains an account of a sentence to the pen- 
tentiary imposed upon one Stanley Wes- 
newski for the killing of Frank Mantowski 
in a dispute over the possession of 
cent. Through the labyrinth of the follow- 
ing (there is a clue!) one may wvander at 
will: “Judge Orders Man Suing V’ife Said 
She Saw in Hall Brought In.” “Ven Near- 
ly Blind Suitor Girl Favors” doe; blunder 
round about a meaning; but the 
of the next remains greatly dark: 
No House Row Harm; Mayor Says Body 
Has No Important Legislation Control 
Split Delays.” “Light Clerks Macbeth 
Supes” is the terse summary of a para- 
graph recounting how the clerks of a cer- 
tain light and power company were em- 
ployed as supernumeraries in a perform- 
ance of “Macbeth.” And a momentary 
shock of surprise has its compensating 
pleasure as the following grows upon one: 
“Large Plymouth Rock Hen Lays Toy Egg 
on Drop in Market Price”’—a triumph 
probably of the same artist who had pre- 
viously written: “Ex-Bankers’ Head 
Dead.” The mysteriows caption, “Raps 
Tear-Making Rites,” heads an account of a 


con- 


newspapers 


one 


purpor\ 


“Sees 


is 


The Nation 


clergyman's 


statement that “the old 
of having the funeral an intentionally tear 
producing affair of date”; while 
“Grips Convict Poser” headline 
English for the of 
labor.” 


was 
Toil 
“tackles 


out 
is 

problem con 
vict 
, Moreover, to the “headline is” rapid 


due a 
enrichment of our voi ibulary.) It long 


all legislators 


has 
been a matter of course that 
should be all aldermen “city 
fathers,” all “sleuths,” and all 
iviators “bird men.” But it is with a wild 
that greets Who 
\dvises Buy Direct from until one 
the line the of 
Wilson, and learns that Crop Sage 
the “Agricultural 
days later the paper offers 

“Biscuit Baron Finds South 
North in Progress.” The Biscuit 
turns out be “the. millionaire 
of the National Biscuit 
“Defends Alien-Getters” calls at 
tention to the of a certain State 
Board of Immigration. But it is in a rival 


“Solons,” 
detectives 
surmise one “Crop Sage 
Farm,” 
features 
the 


cretary” 


sees below Secre- 


tary 
Se (sic) \ 
the 


is 

few same 
following: 
Outstrips 
Baron to 
President Com 
pany.” 


defence 


paper that the following gem appears: 
“Angry at Being Shot Shootee Beats 
Shooter.” It may be added that the head< 


line (observed last week), “Gun Tho 
Discharges, Striking Gamebeare 
is not designed to convey anaton 
information, but merely to the 
that the was walking ahea 


the 


Empty 
Van,” 
state 
“shootee” 
“shooter”! 
The headlines, too, magnifice 
Elizabethan in the freedom with which 
any part of speech is made to do duty for 
other. “Held, Due to River Death”: 
“Puts Baron Canteen Father’: “Eyesore 
Fate in Doubt’; “Cites Jap Christ Ha- 
tred”; “Two Die of Stair Falls”; “Woman 
Steals as Sleuth Step”: “Mr 
el-Talk"”; “To Honeymoon in South 
“Crawls Snow to 
Death.” 
chaste elegance 
“Tolstol 
Slamming 


are 


any 


—— to Trav- 
Afri- 
ca”: School”; “Races 
Continent with 

Nor is 


its 


of style 
Memorial 
American 
Tribute” ; 
Lid in 

Broke Abroad 
Get Home”; “Bible 
Combing Europe” (glossed for 


without 
votaries, Frost; 
Fire-eaters, Conduct, 
Spoil Cincinnati 


Audience 


“Pop Concert 


Eneores”; “St 
Peels 


Revisionists 
the 


Dents 
Louisan, Liner 
Spuds to 


uniniti 


ated in the sub-head: “Papal Commission 
Has Envoys Searching Libraries of Many 
Nations”); “Titled Touts to Get Frosty 
Glare.” Occasionally the headliner even 
shows that he has drunk of Aganippe’s 
well: “Jug of Wine, Can of Paint and 
Thou Leads to Ja‘l.” 
/And newspaper headlines are more wide- 
ly read than anything else in print 
JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 
Washington University, January 29 
“TRIPE-VISAGED.” 

To THE EDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the second part of “Henry IV,” 
act 5, scene 4, line 9, Doll Tearsheet applies 


to the beadle, who has come to arrest her, 


the epithet of “tripe-visaged rascal.” It had 
never occurred to me that there was any 
obscurity in the term untii recently I saw 
it defined in the Century Dictionary as: 
“Having a face resembling tripe, either in 
paleness or sallowness, or in being flabby, 
baggy, and expressionless.” This at once 
impressed me because it varied so widely 


, 


from th sense that 


I had attributed to the 


idea 





ill 175 
ae 
= 
term, and I investigated further I wa 
surprised to find it given in §& t 
Shakespeare Lexicon a An epithet ap 
ied by Doll Tearatl t to the beadl in 
ense probably not quit lear to herself 
pale? sallow?) 

Now it appears quite evident to me that 
the sweet-tempered Doll knew just what sh« 
meant and meant ist what si and 
beadle both understood the term to 1 in 

he surface of a piece of triy has a { l 
appearance dreadfully suggestive of pock 


marks, and doubtless Doll used 


oflensive term she could think of for an 
equivalent of “pock-faced The frequency 
with which the allusion to pock-marks o 
urred in that age is shown by such ex 
pressions as pocke eaten lbod “pock 
fretten,” 1640; “poke frekyns,” 1530; “poll 
braik,” 1568, et« F. STURGES ALLEN 


Springfleld, Mass., February 14 
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YOUNG CHINA 

cent Events and Present Policies 
‘hina. By J. O. P. Bland, 
thor, with E. Backhouse, 
Under the Empress Dowager.” 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. 
cott Co. $4 net. 


Mr. Biand’'s long experience in China 


in 
joint 
“China 
Illus- 
Lippin 


au- 


of 


entitles him to respect as an authority 
To the “What the 
pects of Young China's evolving an effec- 
tive and acceptable administration un- 
der the Republic before the dangerous 


question, are pros 


elements of the community shall have 
thrown off the last remnants of con 
trol?” he replies that “salvation from 


this quarter is impossible: not only be- 
cause Young China itself is unregener- 
and undisciplined, its 


ideals and projects of government in- 


ate but because 


volve the creation of a social and 
political structure utterly unsuited to 
the character and traditions of the race; 
because it is contrary to all experience 


new 


that a people cut off from its deep-root- 
ed beliefs and habits of life should de- 
velop and retain a vigorous national con- 
sciousness.” But there 
thorities who are as optimistic 
the future of China as Mr. Bland is pes 
simistic: Dr. Morrison and “Putnam 
Weale,” for example. What Is the lay- 
man to think when experts such as these 
disagree? 

The natural answer to such a ques- 
tion is the affirmation that all opinions 
are probably equally worthless. But the 
opinion of a recognized publicist in a 
critical affair like that of China at the 
moment goes far to mould public opinion 
in the Western world, and the voice of 
the people ultimately shapes the policies 
of such countries as enjoy free govern 
ment. What observers like Mr. Bland 
believe or say should be considered with 
some attention. He prophesies ill for a 
rule as unsteady as that of Peking dur- 
ing the past The Peking corre 


are other au 


about 


year. 
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spondent of the London Times describes! cern in China more definite influence | sciousness of foreign rivalry, they are 
the Government of China as still “dan- derived from kinship and from belief in | clearly moved by the devotion and even 


gerously invertebrate”; 
that Government holds on without any 
serious menace to its authority. While 
the provinces incline to law- 
less obstruction and the fringes of the 
menaced by foreign nations, 
continue to in- 
administration 
sufficient 


southern 


euipire are 


the revenue 


the 


trade and 
central 
substantial if 
The truth seems to be that no 
estimate of Chinese affairs is adequate 
which is based upon the principles of po 
accepted in the 
retained the instinct 


and 


crease 


receives not 


funds 


philosophy 


litical as 
We 


tor 


China la 
self-preservation inherent in com 
munities of the mediwval type 
people, if allowed to work, can live 
cultivate without 
interruption of 
They consti- 
is virtually 


where 
the 
they 


the 


mY t! ground 


ch concern for 
imports or exports. 
a political entity that 
We have forgotten that 
this has long ceased to be the caso with 
states, the richest of which 


strangled by any serious de- 


ither 
tute 


indestructible 


Kuropean 
would be 
rangement in the machinery of its ad- 
ministration or of its relations with the 
outside Mr. Bland has overlook- 
ed this essential difference between a 
state of the antique type and the scien- 
tifically commercial powers. 
The repetitious discussion carried 
through the five hundred pages of his 
book presents a travesty on Mr. Cleve- 
land's famous dictum, for here it is a 
theory, not a situation, that confronts 
us. Were we to accept his theory of 
inevitable collapse in China, the effect 
upon her immediate future might well 
be disastrous in removing from her the 
sympathetic attention of neutral Pow- 
ers upon whose moral support in the 
throes of transition she has some right 


world. 


organized 


to rely. 
It 


thor’s 


easy to controvert the au- 
main contention that the pro 

of the revolution is impossible 
It is, of course, a tre- 
mendous experiment: who can say that 
it will succeed? The premises of his ar- 
upon the princi- 
ples enunciated by John Stuart Mill 
and Herbert Spencer—principles so gen- 
erally accepted in the Caucasian world 
where they were propounded that any 
logical deduction from them obtains as 
sent from Western readers. The trou- 
ble with this proceeding seems to He In 
the fallacy, quite unsuspected by these 
readers, of applying to the Oriental a 
philosophy the fundamentals «f which 
are very imperfectly supported by politl- 
cal experience In the East. On the oth- 
er hand, the range and complexity of 
the subject are so great that, after we 
text-books, 


is not 
gramme 
of achievement. 


gument rest mainly 


have thrown away our old 
no Western student is as yet competent 
to declare a new system upon which the 
course of events can be reasonably in- 


terpreted. We may,in a vague way dis- 


in Europe; a less definite conviction | 
than we have in logical processes of rea- 
soning and in such institutions ag juris- 
prudence and the Church, Tiese gen- 
eralities do not go very far, nor can 
they be assumed as postulates, but in 
view of our inadequate grasp of the 
problem we should be extremely wary 
in committing ourselves to deduction. 
As Mr. Bland does commit himself 
freely to deductions, an examination of 
of his statements ought to be per- 
mitted, whatever may be said for the 
bases of his disquisition. Perhaps it is 
due to temperament that he fails to dis- 
cover religious inspivation of any sort 
in China. “The effects of Western edu- 
cation,” says, “reflect the callous 
agnosticism of the masses; hardly a 
vhisper, in all this valley of dry bones, 
of any vivifying breath. The glory that | 
once was China has departed, like that 
of Greece and Rome, because of the 
decay of religious faith and worship.” 
thers who have lived there and who 
know as much of China as he report! 
the matter differently. From them we 
learn that the Chinese are susceptible 
to inspiration of a _ purely spiritual | 
kind and actually show better than 
most Asiatics their appreciation of a 
living faith. The fact that, being a prac- 
tical people, their reverence does not as- 
sume the ecstatic or sensual forms fa- 
miliar in India and Burma should not 
blind us to its existence and reality in 
China, or make us forget that in the} 
Superior Man of Confucius or in the 
older conception of Tao the Chinese 
have long been animated by ideas of 
the highest spiritual significance. In 
such an issue we must prefer the testti- | 
mony of many observers to that of one. | 
A similar tendency to discredit.the spir- 
itual side of Chinese character seems to 
inspire the author’s assertion that “loy- 
alty to a leader is the rarest of Chinese 
virtues.” Chinese patriotism has been 
sadly bedraggled during the last cen- 
tury of Manchu truculence and corrup-| 
tion, but it is not likely in so brief a 
time to have disappeared from a race 
which can display numerous brilliant ex- 
amples of that virtue in thirty centuries 
of recorded history. Loyalty is a spirit 
that may take protean forms and even 
mask under disguises. In China, where 
alone until recently the educated Chi- 
nese could conceive of life as worth 
living, it has ever been a spirit of fealty 
to one’s class or interests within the 
empire. Until they learned of the ex- 
tstence of other states equal in culture 
and strength to their own, whose ambi- 
tions were capable of antagonizing 
China’s superior claims, they had no 
_more idea of applying the term to their 
country than have we to the inhabited 
globe. Now, in their newly-born con-| 


some 


he 


'does not necessarily follow. 


|for the cook. 


nevertLeless, the prevalence of departed spirits than chivalry inspired by a true love of coun- 


try, however confused by the “shouting 
of unstable and interested politicians, 
blind leaders of the blind, without per- 
manent inspiration or consistent pur- 
pose.” 

While in these and some other re 
spects Mr. Bland does not appear to 
have made his contention good against 
those who réad the Chinese spirit dif- 
ferently, he is justified in ridiculing the 
idea that old habits and traditions will 
be transformed through the magic of the 
word “Republic.” There is nothing di- 
vine, nothing compelling, in the name. 
The causes of the uprising against the 
Manchus were chiefly economic, and the 
proclaiming of the Republic by the Can- 
tonese was, if you please, an act of in- 
sp‘red selfishness. The South has never 
raised a man who could control China, 
and it is unlikely that it ever will. But 
in acumen and dexterity the men of 
Kwangtung and Fuhkien are superior as 
a whole to those of the other provinces. 
They perceived a better chance for their 
future participation in the general gov- 
ernment in a copartnership under rep- 
resentative institutions than in the 
hopeless attempt to force a southern 
dynasty upon the nation. There are 
seeds of trouble in the antagonism be- 
tween South and North, as there were 
for Japan at the beginning of the Meiji 
era in the jealousy and ambitions of 
Satsuma, but the prospect for some sort 
of cohesion is certainly greater under a 
republic, however imperfect, than under 
a dynastic leader from one or the other 
of the rival factions. English writers 
not infrequently exhibit the prejudice 
against republican forms that is gener- 
ally to be found in English “society.” It 
is possible that Mr. Bland is influenced 
by a feeling common to his class, and 
that he overlooks the fact that a mon- 
archy conducted “constitutionally” in a 
country which has only known an auto- 
eratic control involves as radical a 
change as a republic. He thinks rightly 
that a political volte-face like this may 
leave the people of China ignorant of its 
purport, but his deduction from this 
The utter 
absence of political consciousness among 
the masses is not so much a menace as 
a safeguard against indefinite continu- 
ance of the turmoil. This proved to be 
the case in Japan. These are peoples 
who have always left the conduct of poli- 
tices to their betters. If the literati 
could agree among themselves as to 
problems of statecraft, they would obey 
orders. To them the proof of the pud- 
ding always lay in the eating; if a mis- 
managed state induced economic dis- 
tress, they troubled very little about the 
recipe, but went out with staves to look 
The intellectuals ~ are, 
therefore, fairly justified by age-old pre- 
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cedents in assuming entire control and | 


in establishing, with the ballot, qualifi- 
cations for a “silk-gowned franchise”; 
it is a sensible precaution of the brain 
of the body politic against the lust and 
passion of its still unregulated mem- 
bers. The people of China must be “man- 
aged” for a long time to come, and it is 
fitting that they should be controlled 
and educated by the class which they 
have always respected—a class recruit- 
ed, however, from the best of the com- 
mon folk. That this class is feeling its 
way towards new and strange forms of 
government to free the nation from in- 
sufferable evils of the past, amid appall- 
ing risks from a civilized world beyond 
their own, is an aspect of the case which 
calls for friendly consideration rather 
than a too particular criticism of mo- 
tives and methods. 

It is this phase of the problem of 
changing China which inspires vur 
strictures upon Mr. Bland’s discussion. 
His creditable career entitles his views 
to respectful examination. They are ad- 
vanced with ability, but they are sup- 
ported almost entirely by his personal 
observation and remain, after all, per- 
sonal opinions the value of which can 
only be tested by time. If they are ac- 
cepted in this country as a reason for 
condemning a valiant if quixotic effort 
of China’s young enthusiasts to rescue 
their nation the fate of ancient 
Babylonia, t do some harm. 


from 


hey may 
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[THE NORTHWEST AND GILBERT 


PARKER.] 

The Man at Lone Lake. By Virna 
Sheard. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Corporal Cameron of the Northwest 
Mounted Police. By Ralph Connor. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Pierre and His People. By Gilbert Park- 
er. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


A Romany of the Snows. The same. 
Northern Lights. The 


The same. 


same. 
Mrs. Falchion. 

The other day, in reviewing “The 
Long Portage,” by Harold Bindloss (No- 
vember 21, 1912), we noted that the fic- 
tion of the Canadian Northwest is now 
the product of a well-understood conven- 
tion. Such is the fate of all frontier 
fiction. Those bold types of humanity 
in untrammelled action which thrill a 
law-abiding and sedentary public run 
quickly into grooves, and are seen to 
act according to established rule. The 
miner, the cowboy, the bad Indian, the 
gambler, the tenderfoot, the woodsman, 
the female camp-follower, the sheriff, 
the dive-keeper, the athletic “sky-pilot,” 
the Yankee school-marm, the half-breed, 
the beautiful and virtuous daughter of 
the ranch—these pretty well exhaust the 





ern fiction. And the very clearness of 
their outlines sets a limit to their use- 
fulness in the hands of a serious story- 
teller. Bret Harte, 
only imitate his Californians 
became pale shadows of the figures 
which he had once made vivid and fa- 
The miner, the desperado, the 
are already, as it were, set 
pieces. A great artist may yet conceiv- 
ably give them new meaning, but they 
seem destined to live chiefly in the 
hands of the melodramatist, the “short- 


in later years, could 
himself, 


mous, 
cowboy, 


story” expert, and the “photoplay- 
wright.” 
The fiction of the Canadian North- 


west is of somewhat younger growth, 
and the process of hardening has not 
gone so far as with our ranch and trail 
literature. But it is well under way. 
Many of its human types are virtually 
the same as ours—with French or 
British accent. Two of them, and the 
dominant two, are radically different. 
His red coat and imperial authority 


a 


give the mounted policeman an imm« = Sag 
n 


advantage over the sheriff i 
civilian clothes who stands casually for 
law 6n our of the line. The 
title of sheriff is a bit dingy and 
almost as likely to belong to 
the dupe or the villain of American ro- 
mance as toits hero. There is no doubt 
about the mounted policeman. He fs, 
so far as we are able to learn, always 
right and always picturesque. 


county 
the side 
very 


dubious, 


The second distinct type is the Young- 
er Son, corrupted or flung off by 
ilization and destined to become a man 
in the Bush before the death of the 
heir makes him a nobleman at home. 
This is evidently a different person 
from our tenderfoot, a person of conse- 
quence, to be regarded with solicitude, 
not ridicule. Our tenderfoot is reform- 
ed sufficiently for our purposes when he 
has learned to bust a broncho, pull a 
gun, and “irrigate” freely without show- 
ing it. The Younger Son is reformed 
when he has purged his system of al- 
cohol and “side” and learned to pick up 
a living with his hands. He then 
fitted to return to civilization and prove 


civ- 


is 


that a lord’s a man for a’ that. 
Of this type is the “man at Lone 
Lake.” He has turned hermit in the 


Bush, to fight the morphia habit. His 
only neighbor is an old trapper, whose 
daughter has run away from him be- 
cause she cannot bear his trade. She 
takes refuge in a convent, and sends 
him word that she will never come back 
till he gives up his trapping. Finally he 
is struck down by paralysis, and sends 
the man at Lone Lake to bring the girl | 
back—his trapping days are over. Of 
course, the man and the girl fall in 
love, the man conquers his appetite for 
morphia, succeeds to a baronetcy, and 
returns to England with his bride—not, | 
however, without difficulties In connec- 


types to be encountered In our far-West- 
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tion with a villanous half-breed, who 
abducts the girl. She is rescued by the 
god of the villain dies 


at the hands of an officer of the Mounted 


novelists, and 


Police, 


Corporal Cameron is not heir to a 
baronetcy but to a Highland chieftain- 
ship. At his Scottish university he is 


a wonderful football player, and not in- 
capable of scholarship, but drink brings 


about his disgrace on field and in class- 


room. He proves unfit for business, and 
goes to Canada as a failure. There he 
achieves success as a farm-hand, as a 


member of a surveyor’s gang, and final- 
ly as a mounted policeman. 

At the beginning of the third book, 
when one has a little wearied of descrip- 
tions of farm life, local merry-makings, 
and the like, the action accommodating- 
ly 


bursts into melodrama, and thereaf- 


ter matters are lively enough. Cam 
kidnapped a 


miraculously escapes death a half-dozen 


ron 


is by whiskey-runner, 


times, joins the Mounted Police, and 
quickly becomes “the best man on the 
Most remarkable of 21! is the 
pment of “heart-interest” in the 
later pages of the story. A shapeless 
ries unclean far! I 
» earlier chapters have displayed hops 
ly enamoured of Cameron 
a golden-haired, 
re nd radiant dams fit and des 


d to be the mate of Corporal Cam- 


ron, 
What Bret Harte was to the Ameri 
can frontier, Gilbert Parker is to the 


Canadian Northwest. The fact is brought 
ome the first of 
Imperial Edition of his works, which 
contain his earlier short stories in this 
popular field. Sir Gilbert's introduction 
to the first of these volumes, “Pierre and 
His People,” gives an account of their 
origin. He was born and educated 
Canada, but at twenty became editor of 
a newspaper in Sydney, and spent the 


by three volume the 


new 


in 


following years writing or roving in 
Australia and the South Seas. But the 
life of the Canadian frontier held his 
imagination, and when in 1889 he came 
to London, he brought with him a col 
lection of tales of the Northwest. Aspir 
ing to publish them, he got Archibald 
Forbes to read them, Forbes's sole 


comment was that the young writer had 


“the best collection of titles he had ever 
known.” Parker took the hint, and 
burned them all that night. The next 


day, pausing aimlessly before the win 
dow of a second-hand shop, he the 
leather coat and fur cap of a Hudson 


8aw 


Bay Company trapper. “At that win- 
dow,” he says, “I began to build upon 
the ashes of last night's fire.” Pretty 
Pierre, the original of whom he had 


known as a child, seemed to look out of 
the shop-window at him. He went home 
and began the Pierre series, which first 
won him a public, and which, as he 
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justly avers, 
Far North in fiction.” 

The he that night 
“The Patrol of the Cypress Hills.” 
chief figures are Pretty Pierre and 
officer of the Mounted Police; and they 
keep the lead 
volumes of tales 


was 
Its 
an 


story wrote 


their analogues 


nout the 


or 
throu three 
here reprinted, and throughout Sir Gil- 
Canadian fiction as a_ whole. 
the half-breed—gambler, outlaw, 
is pictured as, in ef- 
He lives 


bert's 
Pierre, 
and slayer of men 
fect, a Beaucaire of the North. 
his life with a bloom upon 
his cheeks, a song upon his lips. His 
manners are fastidious in their way, and 
he has a code of honor. He wrongs no 
woman is generous towards many 
uman. He is, it will be perceived, Bret 
Harte’s Oakhurst, with a different cos- 
and accent. Not that there is ques- 
of deliberate imitation: Pretty 
is Beaucaire, Oakhurst, Robin 
a romantic type of inexhaustible 
It exists, how- 


desperate 


and 


Lume 
tion 
Pierre 
Hood 
charm and effectiveness. 
ever imperfectly, in any scantily polic- 
ed society, from that of the Northwest- 
that of certain well- 
in New York City. 
policeman belongs to 
inive type: the chivalrous 
dear to the popular heart— 
as the chivalrous 
the officer of the North- 
have hinted, a_ special 
to his imperial authority. 
now acquiring a true analogue 
the United in the person of 
forest ranger, who has already made 
in fiction. His authority 
is more than local, he represents some- 
thing more to the imagination than even 
the Government at Washington. But he 
lacks the glamour of the imperial Rider 
Plains. At the very end of the 
hectic tale called “Mrs. Fal- 
chion,” a member of the Mounted Po- 
lice appears just in time to prevent a 
bloody fracas between a gang of river- 
drivers and a gang of fishermen, “I 
am a sergeant of the Mounted Police of 
Canada!” he cries; “my jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Winnipeg to Vancouver. You 
have this man except over my 
body: and for my body every one of you 
will pay with your lives; for every blow 
atruck this there will be a hun- 
dred blows. A little declama- 
tory, a trifle theatrical, these people of 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s—an incorrigible ro- 
mancer, to whom coincidence is a pillar 
of cloud, and poetic justice a pillar of 


ern frontier to 
known districts 
rhe mounted 
another rsal 
is “a8 
lmost as dear 
tut 

west has, we 
glamour dus 
We 
in 
the 


his appearance 


are 
States 


of the 


long 


and 


cannot 


night 


fire 
This which will run to 
eighteen volumes, is quite as handsome 
as the editions of Kipling, Stevenson, 
and Meredith, previously issued by the 


It is to be had only in 


new edition, 


same publishers. 


sets. 


“was the pioneer of the 


The N 
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GEORGE MOORE AGAIN. 


Hail and Farewell. Salve. 
Moore. 


$1.75 net. 


The first volume of this trilogy, which 
was entitled “Ave,” set forth in full the 
considerations and reconsiderations 
which led Mr. Moore in the days of the 
Boer War to make a reconnoitring ex- 
pedition into Ireland and to take coun- 
sel with the literary chiefs in Dublin 
concerning the future of art. This sec- 
ond volume treats of the transference 
from London to Dublin of his bag and 
baggage, his Manets and his Monets, of 
his long and earnest endeavor to be- 
come a concordant note in the Irish 
Renaissance, and of his final tragic con- 
viction that Roman Catholicism was hos- 
tile to art, and that “Dogma and Liter- 
ature were incompatible.” The anti-Ro- 
man thesis gives to the book a certain 
tenuous continuity, but it appears to be 
only incidental to the main purpose of 
the 

What this purpose is may best be ex- 
plained by reference to the nearest 
French equivalent. In the preface to 
the great “Journal des Goncourt,” broth- 
er Edmond says: “We have tried to 
our contemporaries live again 
among posterity in life-like guise, to 
make them live again by the spirited 
stenography of a conversation, by the 
physiological surprise of a gesture, by 
those flashes of passion in which a person- 
ality is revealed, by that je ne sais quot 
which renders the intensity of life—by 
noting, in short, a little of that fever 
which is peculiar to the heady life of 
Paris.” On the 28th of May, 1857, the 
Goncourt firm entered this thought in 
their journal: Un joli titre pour des 
souvenirs publiés de son vivant: SOU- 
VENIRS DE MA VIE MORTE. In 1906 
Mr. Moore carried out the hint with his 
“Memoirs of My Dead Life.” Add to 
this his earlier “Confessions of a Young 
Man” and the trilogy now before us, and 
the scope of his design becomes appar- 
ent: he aspires to be the Goncourt of 
the English decadence—the Boswell of a 
literary generation. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the matter of his epos is distinctly in- 
ferior. In the French work we are con- 
fronted with the real leaders of the gen- 
eration, the peers of France who re- 
ceived their inheritance from Hugo and 
Balzac: Flaubert with his life poisoned 
by remorse for once having coupled two 
genitives, Gautier exploding in reckless 
paradox, Sainte-Beuve adorned with ear- 
rings of cherries and overflowing in fine 
malicious chat, Taine disputatious, 
Scherer coldly circumspect, Renan silent 
but curious like a respectable woman at 
a supper of courtesans, Zola comparing 
notes with Edmond on the pain in his 
intestines—and much more of less and 
greater import. This gossip at the low- 


work. 


make 


By George | 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





| est is still, so to speak, gossip from the 


tents of the heroes encamped before 
Troy. When we turn to Mr. Moore’s 
journals, we are not turning to the Gon- 


| court of a corresponding literary gener- 


ation in England. We are no longer at 
the centre of the engagement. We are 
rather regaled with gossip from the 
camp-followers of the French movement. 
't is Symons, and Yeats, and Moore 
against Sainte-Beuve, and Flaubert. and 
Zola. On the whole, it is an English 
“Epigoniad” against a French “Iliad.” 

Yet as the Goncourt of English “side- 
issues” Mr. Moore has no rival. He de- 
serves the credit for introducing into 
English a vivid personal narrative of lit- 
erary contemporaries, which is almost 
a new literary form; what though all 
his heresies were long since anticipated 
by the guests at the Magny dinners. His 
work, furthermore, so far as the manner 
is concerned, possesses both the merits 
and defects of his French predecessors. 
He says apparently everything that he 
pleases without regard to the pleasure 
of living sensibilities. He mingles de 
‘lightful bits of reverie with passages of 
studied grossness, pages of piquant dia- 
logue, epigrams, criticisms of music, art, 
poetry, characters of the living and the 
dead. Most of his Irish fellow-workers 
he sketches with the detachment of a 
whimsical contempt. Of “dear old” Ed- 
ward Martyn, one of the lesser dram- 
atists, he writes, with his usual felicity 
of suggestion: 

A great psychologist might have predicted 
his solitary life in two musty rooms above 
» tobacconist’s shop, and his last habits, 
such as pouring his tea into a saucer, bal- 
ancing the saucer on three fingers like an 
old woman in the country. Edward is all 
right if he gets his mass in the morning 
and his pipe in the evening. A great bulk 
of peasantry with a delicious strain of 
Palestrina running through it. 


He never lets slip an opportunity to 
add a comic stroke to his delineation of 
the character of Mr. Yeats: 

When the hooker that was taking Yeats 
over to Aran, or taking him back to Gal- 
way, was caught in a storm, Yeats fell 
upon his knees and tried to say a prayer; 
but the nearest thing to one he could think 
of was “Of man’s first disobedience and 
the fruit,” and he spoke as much of “Para- 
dise Lost” as he could remember. 

As usual, Mr. Moore writes with most 
particularity and interest of himself. He 
makes it perfectly clear that Ireland 
could never be anything to him but an 
exquisite place to dream in: “Oh, how 
beautiful is the world of vagrancy lost 
to us forever, AD.!"” There is nothing 
finer in all Moore’s works than some of 
these occasional passages of vague and 
drifting reverie: 

A numbness stole upon my eyelids, and 
I began to see the strange folk plainer, 
coming in procession to the altar, headed 
' by the Druids: Ireland was wonderful then, 


and, opening my eyes, Ireland 











The 


‘ 
< 


- . 
Nation 

gence, he may have another flash of in- 
sight, in which he may perceive that it 
is not dogma and literature that are 
incompatible, but George Moore and an 
English tradition of a thousand years. 


Feb. 20, 1913] 


seemed wonderful in the blue morning that 
hung above her, unfolding like a flower— 
A great blue convolvulus hanging above the 
green land, swelling like the sea. My eyes 
closed again. It seemed to me that I could 
dream for ever of the gods, and the mys- 
teries of Time, and the changes in the 
life of Man, of the listless beauty of the 


sky above, fading imperceptibly as the 7e Catholic Encyclopedia, Edited by 
hours went by. Charles G. Herbermann and Others. 
In fifteen volumes. Vol. XV. New 


After a succession of these fine swan 
flights, it is amusing to find Mr. Moore 
comparing himself with Catholic Mar- 
tyn, and wondering whether it would 
be wise for him to exchange, “were it 
possible, a wine-glass of intelligence for 
a rummer of temperament.” More to 
the point is the passage in which he 
seems to reveal an awareness that his 
quarrel is not with Catholic Ireland nur 


York: Robert Appleton. 


With the publication of the fifteenth 
volume the Catholic Encyclopedia 
brought to a close, and its editors ana 
publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the completion of a really notable un- 
dertaking. The successive volumes have 
appeared with unfailing regularity; but 
five years having elapsed since the first 


1s 


came from the press, an unusual feat 
with Protestant England, but with the ; h ' me ; 
‘ . L in a work of this magnitude. The pres- 
whole spirit of Western civilization. His gee 
inal words of self-justification will re- ent volume concludes with useful lists 
ana ° of errata covering the entire work. 


mind th> reader of wLowden’s defence 


These are so much longer for the later 
of Shelley: 


than for the earlier volumes as to sug 


The right of property holds good in all | gest that the difficulties of keeping up 


society; but in the West ethics invade thx to schedule time increased as the work 
ersonal life in a manner unknow he : 
— Life 4 manner unknown to the | progressed. This was, of course, to have 
East, so much so that the Oriental stands : . 
been expected, and argues no lack ot! 

agape at our folly, knowing well that ev- fideli ; etl 

/ ; care an idelity on th ar : . 
ery man brings different instincts and ideas | ~“ ang elity on the part of the edi 


tors. The general quality of the whol 


Into the world with him. The East says 
to the West, “You prate incessantly about a8 been well sustained, both in text 
monogamy——” A sudden thought darting and in illustrations, and the final vol 
across my mind left my sentence unfinish- ume seems fully on a level with its 
ed, and I asked myself what manner of | predecessors. Among its many impor 
man I was. An extraordinarily tant articles special mention may be 
se wa aca ge Sense rose UP! made of those on the Council of Trent, 
and confronted me, and, looking down my) er " : » . 
agi ; dil * the Vatican Council, the United States, 
past life, I was astonished to see how d Uni eas V Vv . 
re es ys etme . © " 
pendent my deeds had always been upon babii pdgupatae ows, estm ate, and Vir 
my ideas. JI had never been able to ao ®'® Mary, the last two profusely illus 
anything that I thought wrong, and my trated, and also of the one on West- 


minster, containing a fine picture of the 
new London cathedral. 

The elaborate article on the Trinity, 
“the central doctrine of the Christian 
religion,” as it is called, is an excellent 
example of the historical and dogmatic 
method of approved Roman Catholic 
theology. The doctrine is found by the 
authors in the New Testament, and in 
the primitive church fathers, but the 
claim frequently made by orthodox Prot- 
estant divines, that it is taught also in 
the Old Testament, is not insisted upon. 

The long and careful article on Tra- 
dition expounds and defends the Cath- 
olic principle in an admirably clear and 
unequivocal fashion 
sages sufficiently 
point of view: 


vonscience had inspired my books. 


However ill Mr. Moore has prospered 
in his endeavor to domesticate in Eng- 
land this Franco-Turkish latitude of 
conscience, it must be very satisfactory 
to him for his own part to look back 
over a perfectly impeccable past. We 
Occidentals Know little of this inflexible 
rectitude of conduct. It is at odds with 
the genius of our morals and of our 
literature. Even our priests and holy 
men have not professed it; they have 
acknowledged their bad days of back- 
sliding and shameful defeat. For we of 
English race know ourselves to be men 
of blood and sin, emerging from the 
welter and conflict with blotted ‘scutch- 
eons to partial triumphs; and, at our 
final retrospect, the best of us are of 


The following pas- 


indicate the author's 


Henry the Fifth’s mood: The living magisterium, therefore, makes 
M Wie extensive use of documents of the past, but 
More will 0; , , 
‘ it does so while judging and interpret- 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, ine aiadiy Geéieg in them its present 
, auis Ginbes l ine l s prese 
Since t y . . ) 
Since that my penitence comes after all, thought, but likewise, when needful, dis- 
imploring pardon. tinguishing its present thought from what 
To put the whole matter on merely is traditional only in appearance It is 
literary grounds, we resist Moore revealed truth always living in the mind 
though he is a pretty writer—to save of the Chur - = . it - preferred, ry 
resent thought « the ©hurco n conti- 
Shakespeare, whom, on the whole, year ”** a woh x 
i , t , East is East nuity with her traditional thought, which 
n and year out, we prefer. East is East, es aa 
° for it the final criteri a“ rding ) 
and West is West; and when Mr. Moore which the living magisierium adopts as 
has drained that wine-glass of intelli- true or rejects as false the often obscure 
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and confused formulas which occur in the 
monuments of the past Thus are ex- 
plained both her respect for the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church and her su- 
preme independence towards those writ- 
ings; she judges them more than she is 
judged by them Doctrinal infal- 
libility has been guaranteed to the epis 
copal body and to the head of that body 
as it Was guaranteed to th Apostles, with 
this difference, however, between the Apos- 
tles and the bishops, that each Apostle was 
personally infallible whereas only 
the body of ‘bishops is infallible and each 
bishop is not so, save in proportion as he 
teaches in communion and concert with 
the entire episcopal body At the head of 
this episcopal body is the supreme au- 
thority of the Roman Pontiff, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in his primacy, as he 
is his successor in his see As supreme 
authority in the teaching body, which is 
infallible, he himself is infallible 


The Union of Christendom is discuss 


ed in an interesting and instructive ar- 
ticle of more than twenty pages, dealing 
both with the divisions of past and pres 
with the efforts at re 
Che 
an early healing of the existing 
Greek 

between 
he 


must, 


ent and many 


union. author is not sanguine of 


oO 
schisms 
the Roman 


between and 


Churches, and Catholics and 


Protestants, and insists, tho- 
dox that 
come, if at ali, only through the 
of all Christians the 
Mother Church, Roman 


communion, 


as ah Ol! 


Romanist reunion can 
ré 
of t 


Catholic 


turn 


to bosom he 


the 


Wo- 
the 
by 
an American, represent somewhat diifer- 
The 
approvingly to the woman movement as 
“a gratifying sign of the times,” but 
adds, “It is dificult to unite the 
participation of woman in the political 
life of the 
time predominant 
mother. On the other hand, th 
indirect influence of women, which in a 


The two articles on Wom und 
man in English-speaking Countri: 


by Austrian the 


an 
8, 


one an and other 


ent points of view. former refers 


direct 


and parliamentary present 


with her duty as a 


well ordered state makes for the stuhil- 


ity of the moral order, would suffer se 
vere injury by political equality.” The 
latter, while recognizing that “the opin 


ions of the majority of Catholics svem 


to hold the political activity of women 
in disfavor,” points out that “the Cath- 
olic Church has made no doctrinal pro- 
nouncement on the question of women's 
rights in the present meaning of that 

rm,” and that many prominent bish- 
ops have openly favored woman's suf- 
frage 

rhe longest article in the volume is 
on the Vatican, containing an elaborate 


description of the palace and of its vari 


ous museums, libraries, chapels, and 
residential apartments, and an account 
of its architectural history, its govern 
ment, and administrative boards. The 
article is full of interesting and instru 
tive information, some of it not easily 
accessible elsewhere, and is in every 
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way a model of what an encyclopedia 


article should be 


at Brook Farm By John 
Van Der Zee Sears. New York: Des- 


FitzGerald Sl.2o net 
Sears we tak to be a man of 
i bool though h relers 
to a litt book on the life of ants as 
ritten | hit growing out of observa- 


tio! i brook Farm 


His father, bors 
on Cape Cod, found a home in Albany, 
N. Y., among the descendants of th 
Dut and, marrying in that environ 
ment, numbered among his childreu our 
author om at a tender age sie seni 

th a sister somewhat older to school 
it bre Farm The book records in 
nteresting and simple fashion a boy’s 
itions and impressions wliile in 


giving glimp 
ages and a pict 


p | orth remembering 
Ss to Transcendenta!- 
] na deepe | at Brook Farm 
il and | f, but clear and 
I ' " far they zo. H 
I fort ited a 
HH 5 2 on t 
at the 1 l 
i i ft to ti 
I I r hea i 
kK I het Re t for t I 
l 
I ul 
| ! bu 
1 t ) n 
! ur | l ion f the reali 
|! Here and N« This was thelr 
1 tl li 1 up to it every da 
i da long The unstated purpose wa 
irrying out of a social experiment, a 
il attempt to form a community liv- 
ple life. I can truly say I have 
known a community anywhere who 
| this earthly existence more thor 
hiy than did these Brook Farmers ; 
ro wv p every morning eager to begin 
tive, yful day without a 
t that was their ideal; 
i Is was fairly real 
| “ur } i t} ‘ mw 
iit i re ized formally on ta 
unde the influence oi 
Albert Drisba then a noted social t 
but n al succumbed uude 
fort ! ! t noteworthy be 
n izsion of smallpox and disas 
trot incendiary fire due to neizhbor 
I xl ill it 
As an account of interesting person 
ages and happenings seen from the point 


of view of a clever boy, the book Is well 
vorth while Mr. Seare’s Dutch friends 
suffered him with much reluctance to 
The boy 


go into such associations 

himself was recalcitrant against New 

England institutions, having in partic- 

ular an aversion to brown bread, an in- 

evitable form of provender. But the 

kindly life soon won him over, and he 
> 


Nation 


‘The 
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describes it with admiring zest. Te | 
school, which had for its head George 
Ripley, was wisely managed, permit- 
ting an intermingling of work and play 
that developed the faculties weil. As 
much was learned in the woods and 
fields as in the classrooms, for the teach- 
ers were the constant companions of 
their charges. No wholesome game was 
looked upon askance, nor was it allowed 
to interfere with hard work, the elders 
always leading the way. Mr. Ripley 
had especial charge of the cow-stable, in 
which were a score or so of cows that 
supplied the milk, choosing this task 
because the most repulsive. Mr. Sears 
became his first assistant, succeeding. 
he tells us, in this function Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who had retired from the 
community, but came back sometimes 
as a friendly visitor. Mrs. Ripley, a re- 
fined lady, chose for the same reason 
to scrub the floors. The temper in 
vhich these labors were undertaken 
made them light and pleasant. Nothing 
as more enjoyed and elaborately car- 

d out than the plays and pageants, 
in the winter in-doors, but when possi- 
ble in the open, in the woods, or the 
amphitheatre by the brook. Here Abby 
Morton Diaz, authoress of the “William 
Hen Letters,” was a moving spirit 
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pertaining to music was in 
of John S. Dwight. The most 
famous men and women of the time 
ime to , to lecture formally, and be: 
ter still, to talk at their ease, in the free 
and pleasant atmosphere. 

It is a fault of the book that it gives 
almost no dates or statistics. We do 
not know just when Mr. Sears went to 
Brook Farm, nor how long he stayed. 
The numbers of the community are not 
given, and of the noted people associat- 
ed with it, we have often only vague 
mention, sometimes none at all. George 
William Curtis, for instance, is not no- 
ticed. The name of Orestes A. Brown- 
son is barely given. Of Hawthorne we 
have only the briefest record, as a hanc- 
ome fellow, then little known to fame, 

ho came and went. Margaret Fuller 

a very transient figure in the narra- 
ive, a visitor who oppresses the boyish 
iuditor by talk not well adapted, while, 
on the other hand, Elizabeth Peabody 
is charming. In contrast with this neg- 
lect, Mr. Emerson, never a member, but 
often a sympathetic sojourner, is rever- 
ently remembered. George Ripley and 
his wife are brightly in the foreground, 
delightful personalities, he destined to 
great usefulness as perhaps the best 
critie of his day. Of John 8S. Dwight 
and Charles A. Dana, each on his way 
to a career of eminence, we have vivid 
pictures. So, too, of Father Hecker, 
who was then the Brook Farm baker, 
but who later swung back from Tran- 
acendentalism to old Rome, and found- 
ed the order of the Paulist Fathers. The 
book illuminates, but leaves in shadow, 





much that one would like te see more 
clearly. 


The Charles Dickens Originals. By 
Edwin Pugh. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Of inaking many books on Dickens 
there is no end. Mr. Pugh confesses 
to two, but he does not intend his last 
to be a weariness to the flesh. On the 
contrary, he writes to satisfy a wide- 
spread interest in gossip about a popu- 
lar novelist. He does, indeed, speak of 
his purpose to establish the deep in- 
fluence that Dickens's acquaintances 
and friends had on his characteriza- 
tion and outlook on life. But he does 
not take this declared purpose too se- 
riously. It would be _ inconvenient. 
The abandon of his method may be 
seen in his treatment of the suggestion 
“that Sidney Carton was founded on 
another purely imaginary character, 
Richard Wardour, the hero in Wilkie 
Collins’s play, ‘The Frozen Deep.’” 
With a fine scorn of logical procedure, 
he declares: “I have never read “The 
Frozen Deep.’ Nevertheless, I scout the 
suggestion that Dickens could ever have 
been indebted to any other writer-—or, 
indeed, anybody—for any least past of 
his material.” 

He has justification for this attitude. 
\ desire for scientific proof would have 
robbed him of the pleasure of writing 
the book at all Dickens left so little 
evidence about his methods of composi- 
tion and his sources of inspiration that 
a discussion of orginals is bound to 
deal in unfounded conjecture. Besides, 
such questions as whether Kate Nickle- 
by was copied from Dickens’s sister-in- 
law, Mary Hogarth, or whether Sam 
Vale was the original of Sam Weller, 
have little real significance for the nov- 
elist’s achievement. It is a psychological 
platitude that the creative imagination 
does not copy. It may gather details 
from a myriad different sources and 
must fuse them into a new whole that 
is independent and unique. Dickens 
himself affirms as much concerning one 
of his characters that was not created 
but made—Harold Skimpole in “Bleak 
House.” Writing to Leigh Hunt of a 
fancied resemblance, he said: 

Every one in writing must speak from 
points in his experience, and so I of mine 
with you; but when I have felt it was going 
too close I stopped myself, and the most 
blotted parts of my manuscripts are those in 
which I have been striving hard to make 
the impression I was writing from unlike 
you. The diary writing I took from Haydon 
not from you. 1 now first learn from your- 
self that you ever set anything to music, 
and I could not have copied that from you. 
The character is not you, for there are 
traits in it common to 50,000 people besides. 


If Mr. Pugh posed merely as an en- 
tertainer, his book might be dismissed 
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in a few lines. But he is constantly 
assuming the robes of the critic. He 
likes to scatter scintillating paradoxes 
in the manner of Mr. Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. The point to which he returns 
time and again is Dickens’s caricature. 
He asseverates that “it is precisely be- 
cause of this stark rawness in depiction 
that Dickens's people, by virtue of their 
very eccentricity, live.” Indeed, he 
avers with deep solemnity: “This is the 
miracle of art that only Dickens, after 
Shakespeare, was able to perform with 
consistent success.” 

The amused but catholic reader in- 
quires what justifies such praise. He 
thinks of the creatures evoked by Dick- 
ens’s imagination. He sees their red 
noses and cringing gestures. He hears 
the nasal twang of their voices or the 
deprecating cough that punctuates their 
conversation. Surely there is here an 
intensity of visualization and realiza- 
tion that is rare. Dickens did, indeed, 
live through the experiences in his 
books. Turn now to other great char- 
acters in fiction. Think of Marta in 
the “Marta y Maria” of Palacio Val- 
dés. She stands for mystical devotion 
as much as Pecksniff stands for oily 
hypocrisy. Everything she does re- 
veals the growing dominance of this 
religious ideal. Her acts are a con- 
sistent and convincing expression of her 
state of soul. Think of Anna Kareni- 
na in Tolstoy's novel. She, too, is 
visualized with rare vividness, but more 
salient is the unity of impression given 
by her conduct throughout the long 
book. Her passion is witnessed by in 
numerable acts that bring conviction 
and sympathy to the reader’s heart. 
Set Falstaff against Mr. Micawber, as 
Mr. Pugh suggests. Falstaff talks an in 
finite deal, but, from the moment when 
he falls from praying to purse-taking 
because ’tis his vocation, to the moment 
when he babbles of green fields, his acts 
are the acts of the one and inimitable 
Falstaff. 


It is just here that Dickens's char 
acters fail to maintain in us, despite 
our lively realization of their appear 
ance and speech, that willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief which constitutes the 
illusion art diffuses over its objects. 
Who can believe in the improvident Mr. 
Micawber as a prosperous citizen in 
Australia? Who can believe in the lit- 
erary career of David Copperfield while 
thinking of the doll-like Dora holding 
the pens for him? A further illustra 
tion of how little we consider Dickens's 
world as the same world we live in 
may be seen in Sairey Gamp. That un 
surpassable embodiment of vulgarity, so 
highly amusing in bizarrely fantastic 
Dickensland, would be unbearably dis 
gusting if conceived of in our world 
When tested by their conduct, Dickens's 
creations lose their miraculous quality 


| His characters live, not because of ‘the 


|} exaggeration in the caricature—that is 
the very feature that makes them un- 
real—but because, having their being 
only in the atmosphere of humorous 
grotesquerie where their creator's im- 
agination placed them, we willingly for- 
get this unreality. 

Of this truth Mr. Pugh catches fleet 
ing glimpses. But he scorns to en- 
tertain a suggestion that would dero- 
gate from the greatness of Dickens's 
achievement or the universal truth of 
his art With a dogmatism that re 
minds one of the “bludgeon school” of 
criticism, he indulges in the following 
delicate urbanity: 

The fact is that when any man Says of 
literature or art that it presents a false 
picture of life he is talking like a fool, not 
a nice silly fool, but a conceited fool 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. are bringing out 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book, “The 
Mating of Lydia,” which is described as a 
modern love story laid in rural England 

Among the books which Sturgis & Walton 
have in press are: “The Price of Inefficien- 
cy,” by Frank Koester, and a new novel 
by John Fleming Wilson, entitled The 
Princess of Sorry Valley.” 

Mr. Updike, of the Merrymount Press, 
Boston, announces the publication of a sec 
ond group of books in the Humanist’s Li 
brary, under the general editorship of 
Lewis Einstein. They are “Pico della Mi 
randola: A _ Platonick Discourse upon 
Love,” translated by Thomas Stanley and 
edited by Edmund G. Gardner; “Giovanni 
della Casa: The Galateo—of Manners and 
Behaviour,” edited by J. E. Spingarn, and 
“Albrecht Diirer: Journeys to Venice and 
to the Low Countries,” edited by Roger 
Fry. 

McBride, Nast & Co. will publish Alexan- 
der Black’s romantic story, “Thotfney,” and 
“The Children in the Shadow,” a work by 
Ernest K. Coulter which opposes the Dill 
to abolish the Children’s Court in New 
York. 

“A Turkish Woman's European Impres- 
sions,” soon to be issued by Seeley, Ser- 
vice & Co., has been written by a lady of 
culture and position. The book is edited 
by Miss Grace Ellison. 

“Patch 
word Comedy,” a story by Humfrey Jordan; 


Putnams will soon have ready 


“Synonyms, Antonyms and Associated 
Words,” by Louis A. Flemmlug; “Things 
Learned by Living,” by John Bascom; Vol 
Ill in “The Story of the Civil War”’—The 
Campaigns of 1863 to July 10,” by William 


toscoe Livermore, and the following Cam 


bridge books The Icelandic Sagas by W 
A. Craigie; “The Vikings by Prof. Allen 
Mawer,; “English Patriotic Poetry lect 
ed by L. Godwin Salt, and “The Early His 
tory of the House of Savoy (1 by 


W. Previté Orton 


The following are miscellaneous titles in 


Macmillan's list of spring publications 
“Training the Boy,” by William A. McKeev 
er: “Labrador: the Country and the Peo- 
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ple.” by Wilfred T. Grenfell, new and en 
larged edition; “Trans-Himalaya Discov 
eries and Adventures in Tibet,” by Dr. Sven 
Hedin, Vol. Ill; “Guide to the Best Fiction 
in English,” by Ernest A. Baker; “His 
torical Fiction,” the same; “Ancient Ideals,” 


by Henry Osborn Taylor, new and revised 


edition; “Myself and I poems by Fannie 
Stearns Davis The Governments of Eu 
rope,” by Frederik Austin Ogg rhe 
Science of Human Behavior by Maurice 
Parmelee ; Educational Administration 


Quantitative Studies by I I rhorndtike 
History of Education in Modern Times.’ 

by F. P. Graves; “Handbook of Exposition,” 

by R. A. Jelliffe, and Everyday English,” 


by Franklin T. Baker 


Applications for the Kahn Foundation 
for the Foreign Travel of American Teach 
ers should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Foundation, Sub-station 84, New York city, 
not later than March 1. rhe fellowships 
arry with them stipends of $3,000 and no 
obligation other than that of making a 
year’s Journey around the world and ren 
dering a report to the trustees Fellows 
vill be selected early in May and will begin 
their travels on July 1, 


It is not hard to see why in England the 
great Dictionary of National Biography 
(Macmillan) should be regarded as a na 
tional institution A mere glance through 


its pages must be like a visit to Westmin 


ster Abbey rake the last two volumes of 
the second supplement to the Dictionary 
ontaining the biographies of distinguished 
persons who died between January 901, and 


December, 1911. A nation that has so many 
great names to lose in the hort space of 
ten years is entitled to look back at the 


past with pride and to envisage the future 


with courage Francis Galton, S. R. Gar 
diner W Ss Gilbert, Joseph D Hlooker 
William Huggins, Holman Hunt Henry 


Irving, Jebb, Lecky, Meredith,Cecil Rhodea, 
Herbert Spencer, H. M. Stanley, Swinburne 
George Frederick Watts, and James McNeill 
Whistler are the outstanding figures In a 
numerous and distinguished company 

Like the original volumes of the Diction 
ary, these two supplementary volumes—the 
first volume of the supplement containing 
the much discussed memoir of Edward VII 
has already been noticed in the Nation 
make fascinating reading rhe plan of the 
Dictionary calls for the sober and highly 
condensed presentation of the truth, but it 
is far from neglecting the anecdotal or 
the picturesque. One can always count upon 
unearthing a piquant phrase or fact rhus 
we consider it a real. contribution to know- 
ledge when we are informed that the author 
of “Pinafore” and “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” when he was two years old, was kid 


napped by Neapolitan brigands and ran 


somed for £25 Sir Franci Galton not 

only established the science of eu nic and 

invented finger-prints and the yma 

photographs; he also constr ted a 

to show the geographical distr ition of 

beauty in Great Britain | hi et 

Phil May, FE. V. Lucas tel } Ma‘ 

once asked for a loatr f i 

over all he had, which ( half t 
m Thereafter May used t 1 meet 

ing the borrower because he elt that he 
till owed him £25 We ma jucte a few 


lines from Thomas Seccombe'’s estimate of 
George Meredith “Meredith's novela are 


more like Platonic dialogues than works of 
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peared in the Rolls Series, and from that | 
the recent of Mr. Pike 
as editor and the probable discontinuation 
of the British Government's share in the 
work, twenty volumes have been 
ued for the reigns of Edward I and 
ward III. Later, in 1903, the Selden 
clety, inspired by its founder and brilliant 
the late Professor Mait- 
began the publication of a 
mentary series for the reign of 
Il, which is now in its seventh 
with two more in active preparation. 
the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity has announced its intention to 
issue the Year Books of the reign of Rich- 
ard If as a memorial to the late dean, 
Prof. James Barr Ames. In the seventh 
volume of the Selden Society series (Year 
Books of Edward II, Vol. VII. The Eyre of 
and 7 Edward II, a. pb. 1313-1314, 
London, 1912), W. C. Bolland, the 
surviving editor, both Professor Maitland 
and L. W. Vernon-Harcourt having died 
during the progress of the work, has dis- 
anew the difficult problem of the 
authorship of the Year Books. He rejects 
the old tradition that they were unofficial 
reports made by officials of the court in 
their private time, and believes that they 
were written up from notes taken by ju- 
niors of the court in the interest possibly of 
above other 


time to retirement 
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literary director, 


land, supple- 
Edward 
volume, 
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cently, 


Kent, 6 
Vol. II, 


cussed 


a syndicate of sergeants, who 
men needed information of this kind. Mr 
Bolland’s view, which it may be noted is 
essentially that held by Professor Mait- 
land presented by Holdsworth in his 
“History of English Law,” seems to be the 
solution capable of meeting the many 
intricate questions which are 


and 


only 
dificult 
raised. 
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It is the study of a people and a tem- 
narrative of war 
that G. F. Abbott written “The 
Holy War in Tripoli” (Longmans). Partly 
this to the desultory nature of the 
Italian campaign in North Africa, but in 
part also to the writer's self-imposed limi- 
for the Turkish Gov- 
to join the forces in 
permission was grant- 
fact that Mr. Abbott 
critic of the Ottoman 
author, writing when 
progress, has omitted 
specifiC nature as 
proved useful to the enemy. 
full enough of alarums and 
and the au- 
entirely in his 
in consider- 
flamboyancies 


esential to a 


perament rather than a 


has in 


is due 


In return 
permission 


tations 
ernment’s 
which 
of the 
sharp 
the 
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Tripolitania, 
ed 


has 


in spite 
been a 
in Europe, 
still 


information 


rule 


the war was 
such 
might have 
rhe 


excursions, 


are 
but 


pages 
our interest, 


evidently, is almost 
background Vigorously 
able detail, but without the 
that usually considered 
description the sun-baked deserts of 
the Fast, Mr. Abbott has drawn 
picture of arid North Africa 
psychology of its people as 
manifests itself in a moment of crisis. 
The one-sided nature of the war, if we 
compare the Italians and their Turco-Arab 
in numbers and equipment, is 
was the desert alone that held 
back the European invaders so long. If 
the Turkish armies engaged in the 
Balkans have been sent to the firing line 
anything like the same circum- 
stances that obtained in Tripoli, the vic- 
tories of the allies are altogether explained. 
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For {te romantic interest, the Guadal-| 


quivir, described by Paul Gwynne in “Along 


it | 


'mirable completeness and accuracy. 
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Spain's River of Romance” (McBride, Nast), 
should be classed with the Nile and the 
Euphrates rather than with European 
streams like the Rhine and the Loire, for 
its history dates back to the dawn of civ- 
ilization. The Tarshish of the Scriptures 
probably situated near its mouth. 
Along its banks fought and traded Pheni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Hebrews, Romans, 
Vandals, Goths, Moslems, and Christians. 
And at the present day it traverses Spain's 
sunniest, gayest, and most fertile province. 
Mr. Gwynne, an Englishman with a fond- 
ness for adventure, exploration, archa- 
ology, folk-lore, history, and literature, has 
had the happy thought to follow the Guad- 
alquivir from its obscure source in the 
hills of Cazorla down to its Mediterranean 
outlet. This journey was accomplished 
afoot, on donkey, and in boat. His book 
reflects his manifold interests. He is al- 
ways less concerned with the actual river 
than with what it symbolizes. He presents a 
good deal of information, but his style is 
light and readable, though the humor is at 
times a trifle strained. He is least happy 
when he makes imaginary peasants recount 
folk-tales which he obtained from Trueba, 
Fernan Caballero, and others, a debt ac- 
knowledged in the introductory chapter. 
Mr. Gwynne does not possess the art of 
making his Andalusians speak naturally. 
The book is illustrated with numerous wash 
drawings and colored lithographs. 


vas 


The “Cligés” of Chrétien de Troyes, the 
best, in mediw@val opinion, of all his ro- 
mances, has been translated in prose by 
L. J. Gardiner for Duffield’s New Medieval 
Library. The work has been well done; 
the rendering is very faithful, and the Eng- 
lish is simple, pleasant, and free from 
affected archaism. The love-psychology 
which charmed the ladies of Champagne is 
no longer novel, but “Cligés” is still in- 
teresting in many ways—as a deliberate 
offset to the Tristan story, for instance, and 
as the first Western version of the feigned- 
death motive that led eventually to “Romeo 
and Juliet.”” The enthusiasm of Mr. Gar- 
diner’s introduction, however, is certainly 
excessive. To say that Soredamors, Guine- 
vere, Fenice, and Thessala “form a gallery 
of portraits unprecedented in literature” 
is to bring their slight mediwval pallor into 
pitiful contrast with the living heroines 


of classic verse. 


Edmund Curtis’s biography of Roger of 
Sicily is a welcome addition to the Heroes 


of the Nations series (Putnam). The cos- 
mopolitan brilliancy of the court of Frede- 
rick II is a matter of common knowledge; 
it is not so generally known that Palermo 
was equally cosmopolitan and almost equal- 
ly brilliant a century before his time, and 
that the career of Roger as count and king 
was no less rich in varied activity than 
that of his more famous grandson. Mr. 
Curtis does full justice to Roger's personal 
achievements in diplomacy and in cam- 
paign, but it is easy to see that he is chiefly 
interested in the innovations that marked 
the political and financial organization of 
the Regno. Introductory and concluding 
chapters treat the coming of the Haute- 
villes and the decline of the kingdom under 
Roger's immediate successors, so that the 
book is in reality an adequate, though 
brief, account of the whole Norman dynas- 
Mr. Curtis has done his work with ad- 
One 
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thick with technical details, but in the 
biography proper the style is clear and in- 
teresting and at times extremely good. 
The illustrations are excellent. Several are 
from photographs of places, several from 
Siragusa’s edition of Peter of Eboli. These 
latter are always printed (doubtless 
through no fault of the author) “with ac- 
knowledgments to Instituto Storico Itali- 
ano Fonti, per la Storia d’ Italia.” 


Prof. Henry Wood, head of the German 
department in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has published through Georg Reimer, 
of Berlin, his maiden volume, “Faust-Stu- 
dien, Ein Beitrag zum Verstindnis Goethes 
in seiner Dichtung.” It is remarkable that 
the German of an American Quaker, a man 
originally trained under Wiilcker, of Leip- 
zig, for work in English, should exhibit 
only occasional slips. “Und ahmte seinem 
Stile nach” (p. 10, 1. 35) may be a misprint 
as there are certainly two in the immediate 
neighborhood; “Addressat” (p. 23, 1. 3) has 
the sound of commercial correspondence; 
“So wird man einer noch grésseren Einheit 
gawahr” (p. 24, ll. 11-12) is quaint, at th: 
very least; “Der soeben zitierte Uebersetzer 
ins Englische” (p. 41, 1. 18) seems clumsy 
especially after the suspended construc- 
tion. Some other peculiar expressions 
could be cited. But the author’s lack of 
clearness arises rather from an apparent 
indifference as to whether the reader fol 
lows him or not. One gets the impression 


now and then that Professor Wood is talk- 
ing rather to himself than to others. The 
argument in favor of the strong influence 
of Hans Sachs upon some portions of “Das 
Vorspiel im Theater” is worked out in de 

tail, but hardly holds, since the theme of 
the decadent powers of old age is so com- 
mon that it may be easily assumed in 
“Faust” without the least suggestion from 
the old Nuremberg mastersinger. Professor 
Wood is one of the many commentators who 
do not feel quite satisfied until Goethe's 
every idea has been safely traced home to 
some external source. Of the five essays 
the cycle of papers treating the witch's 
kitchen scene is the most extensive. Th: 
arguments to prove the Hexe is Johann 
Caspar Lavater are by no means convin 

ing. Professor Wood contends that, because 
the Hexe draws her magic circle “‘mit selt- 
samen Gebirden” and because she “fingt 
an mit grosser Emphase aus dem Buche zu 
declamieren,” therefore she must represent 
Lavater, for he often spoke with great 
vigor and used vehement gesticulations. Nor 
is the argument convincing that, as Goethe 


uses the word “exorzisieren” in a para- 
graph of “Dichtung und Wahrheit” (Book 
XIV) concerning Merck and Lavater, it 
logically follows that he had the Hexen- 
kiiche and Lavater in mind when he wrote 
it, and that the witch represents Lavater 
The concluding ‘paper on Friedrich Maxi- 
milian Klinger’s ‘“Faust-Romane” and 
Goethe’s “Faust” is the best of the book 
Professor Wood has collected rich material 
and has handled it well. Rieger's ‘Brief 
buch zu Friedrich Maximilian Klinger” 
(Darmstadt, 1896) helped to clear up the re 

lations of Goethe and Klinger, especially 
after the latter removed to Russia, though 
Rieger, as a relative of Klinger, may have 
laid too much of the blame for the estrang: 

ment upon Goethe. On the other hand, Profes 
sor Wood favors Goethe unduly, by reading 


or two of the chapter® are perhaps rather ' 
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there. For instance, it is difficult to find 
in Goethe’s letter of May 8, 1814, to Klin 
ger any cunning plan to sound the latter as 
to the sources of his “Faust-Romane,” or 
in Klinger’s lengthy reply of May 26, 1814 
any evasion of Goethe's supposed ulterio: 
purpose. But it is an interesting theory 


Under the simple title “Virgil” the Mac 
millan Company brings out a second edition 
of T. R. Glover's “Studies in Virgil,” no 
ticed in these columns eight years ago 
There is little addition or alteration in the 
text, but the supply of foot-note material 
is perceptibly increased. The handling of 
the character of A®neas remains, as before 
the least satisfactory portion of a general- 
ly excellent book. The difficulty with -Icneas 
is simply the difficulty inevitable to any 
modern mind of achieving a sympathetic 
understanding of Virgil's fundamental plan 
We can judge Dido ording to ordinary 
standards of human action and passion, but 
if we attempt to apply the same standards 


to Eneas we are it once out of harmony 
with the poet’s purpo nd our criticisms 
can end only in fusior If A®neas had 
been actuated imply vy human motives 
his band would never een the banks 
of the Tiber, whil if the gods the elves 
had adjusted their own differences and led 


him straight to the destined goal, the poem 
would have been just as hopelessly disar 
ranged in other respects. Taking the whole 
history of the Eneid into consideration 
it is fairly safe to assume that any one who 
to-day can find in the protagonist only a 
miserable failure has not yet found out 


exactly what Virgil was aiming at. We must 
take issue with a foot-note on page 160 
concerning Horace The odes in which 
he takes the high imperial line of virtue 
and reformation are very curious. It is hard 


to imagine any one taking them very s« 

riously who knew Horace at all well, and 
it is impossible to suppose them to be ban 

ter. Perhaps Augustus thought they would 
do for his public.” The serious odes of Hor 
ace are hardly as “curious” as the attitude 
of mind which can read his work as a whole 
and then seek to exclude any serious moral 
feeling and purpose from the maturer years 


in which most of the odes were written 


Cincinnatus Hein (“Joaquin”) Miller 
died on Monday in the one-room cabin 
which he had built years ago on the Pied 
mont Hills of California. He was born in 
Indiana, in 1841, but removed when a small 
boy to Oregon. He sought gold in Califor 


nia, practiced law, and edited a newspaper 
After vainly trying to publish his first 
poems, “Songs of the Sierras,” in this 


country, he brought them out in London, 
where they were much esteemed. When he 
returned to this land, his hermitage in 
the West became an American institution 
He continued to write-—hating the labor of 


it, he said—because it was his best means 


of support, and published: “Pacific Palm 

“Songs of the Sunland The Ship of the 
Desert,” “Life Among the Modo “First 
Families of the sierra rhe One Fair 
Woman,” “The Danites in the Sierras,” 
“Shadows of Shasta Memorie and Rime 

“Baroness of New York Sons of Far- 
Away Lands,” “The Building of the City 
Beautiful, a Poetic Romanc: ( nts for 
the Boer,” “True Bear Stori at ‘ ral 


plays, among them “T! 


Charles Major, the author ed on Thurs 





into the correspondence what is not clearly ': 





ville, Ind aged fi six After ticing 
law for a numl i he turned to 
literature, publishi i rat ‘ When 
Knighthood W i Flow ir S98 Other 
boo follow ur x tt Bear Blue 
Rive horothy V«e tia ym Hall 
\ Forest Heart Yol Maid bur 
z iy tr ro \ Bill ind \ 
Gentle Knight f Old B nienbure 

Phe death, in his fifty-eighth ye ’ 
nour 1 from Roc! o, ae. 2 \ i 
l) il y Z t 1u ‘ 
s ner Si fla ! ftof Or \ 
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Instinct and Ewvperien By C. Lloyd 

Morgal New York The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net 

Bergson’s works have attracted so 
much attention of late that we are not 


surprised to find the philosophers of the 
day turning seriously to the old problem 
of the relation of instinct to intelligence 
to which the Frenchman gives such 
prominence, in his most popular book, 
“L’Evolution créatrice Accordingly, 
in July, 1910, at Cambridge, England, a 
notable array of English psychologists 
met together with no other object than 
to compare their own views on this 
subject, and to listen to an exposition of 
Bergson's doctrines from his most loyal 
English disciple, H. Wildon Carr. Upon 
that occasion, Prof. Lloyd Morgan ap- 
peared as one of the principal speakers; 
and the book before us is virtually a 
continuation of the debate which then 
took place. It is a fuller exposition of 
the writer’s views where he feels they 
have been misunderstood, a reply to crit- 
icisms of his positions made by the oth 
er debaters, and an attempt to show the 
relation of his conceptions to those of 
Bergson, Driesch the neo-vitalist, and 
others. 

The earlier publications of the au- 
thor have been so attractive to lay read- 
ers that we are tempted at first to treat 
the work before us from their stand 
point. It is evident, however, from what 
has just been said as to the contents 
of the book, that these lay reader vill 
find themselves in the position of belat 
ed persons who do not reas an audi- 
ence hall until all the principal ad 
dresses have been made; and who, find 
ing one of the original speakers rising 


again, naturally expect to hear from 


him a résumé and discussion of the 
most significant point n the debate 
But in this they are d tined to di ap 
pointment, for they dis er (p. 2) that 
he intends to undertake ne ch task. 
He acknowledges at tl y start that 
he appears as an advocate of special 
views from which hi fellow-debaters 
dissent; and his eare I n in the 
main to labored effort to aintain po- 


sitions which were gained by the debat- 





, 
1SS 
his younger days and which 
feel 
or substantially changed. 


er in 
abandoned 
Such general 
readers are therefore likely to close the 
they the lecture 
hall, with a sense of disappointment. 
From t 


cally 


opponents ought to be 


book, as might leave 


of the techni- 
note that the 
had 
of care 
behavior. 
ertain distinctions which 


of 
student, 
of 


point view 


trained we 


arlier works Professor Morgan 
their sf] 
ful 


He de 


ecial value as records 


experiment in animal 
alt with 
instinct 
instinct and 


found 


appear on the surface between 


and habit, and between in 


telligence, and which he avail 
able 
for 


never 


for his uses and satisfactory enough 
but it 

was giving suf- 
fundamental im- 
distinctions he made, which 
the of the 
symposium. One might have 


descriptive purposes, has 


been clear that he 
ficient thought to the 
port of the 
was, of course, real subject 
Cambridge 
expected then to find in this book indi- 
cations that the criticisms made by his 
the, debate 


where 


opponents in the 


had led 
his positions seemed particularly weak; 
but this not met. Our 
to his antique 


course of 


to some changes of view 
expectation is 


author prefers to stick 


guns, fear, without some loss of 


not, we 
Lig 


An 
based 


his argument is 
in re- 
functioning in special parts 
One would think 
upon how 
a foundation he is thus build- 
acknowledges, to- 

(p. 283), 

the inter- 

processes 
. ought not 
to found tow much on our present ignor- 


nportant part ol 


upon a theory of his own 


lation to the 


of the nervou system 


he might himself perceive 


dangerous 
as he 


the 


inasmuwh 
the 


ing, 


end of book 
still 


the 


ards 
in 
integrative 


that we are novices 


pretation ofl 
within the cortex, and 


llow can one who is convinced 


ignorance in relation to the cor- 


tex fail to go further, and acknowledge 
that we really know quite too little of 
the of the functioning within the 
m to warrant his view that 
stinction between reflex action, in- 
action, and the intelligent con- 
upon 
the 


cen- 


nature 


nervou vate 


based 

within 
brain 

cerebral cortex, respective- 


expe rience, is 
of 


to 
functioning 
the 


cord, sub-cortical 

nd the 
fr)? 

of fact, 

in the course of the 


As a matter if anything was 
clearly 


debate it 


brought out 


Cambridge: was that we have 
little real warrant for making the sharp 
dl this fleld we find 
practically serviceable in every-day life; 
and in the attempt to justify this usage 
theoretical grounds, our author be- 
in not a trouble- 
inconsistencies. For instance, we 
find him 56) defending his old view 
that instincts “complex reflexes”; 
and this notwithstanding his contention, 
above referred to, that a sharp distinc- 
tion may be made between reflexes and 
instinctive reactions “because these two 


tinctions In which 


on 


comes involved few 
some 


(p 
are 


his | 


ry aa ° 2 
The Nation 
types of action involve functioning with- 
in Furthermore, 
if we agree that he is warranted in hold- 
ing this view that instinctive reactions 


diverse nerve tracts. 


are complex reflexes, we can see no rea- 
son why he should reject altogether the 
notion that intelligent control due to ex- 
perience may be as closely correlated 
with instinctive reactions as these latter 
are with the reflexes. 

But these 
to note 


may defects 
one signal advantage in our au- 
method of approach, It is not 
without significance that the title given 
to his book is different from that given 
to the debate to which it refers; for the 
author our attention from 
the relation between instinct and intel- 
ligence to the relation between instinct 
experience, and thus tacitly sug- 
instinct and intelligence can- 
not be properly related if one takes the 
position of a scientific observer, as he 
do. He evidently appreci- 
ates that, whereas instinct, on the one 
hand, is an objective concept appropri- 
ately considered by one approaching the 
subject from the biologist’s standpoint; 
other hand, intelligence is a sub- 
jective concept, i. e., one relating to our 
conscious life. The two are indeed on 
different planes, if we may so speak; 
and the fact that overlook this in 
our attempts to correlate them leads to 
endless confusion in our thought. 
asks us to attempt the correlation of 
instinct, not with intelligence, but with 
experience regarded an objective 
fact; and in this is clearly justified. It 
is true that, notwithstanding his empha- 
of the difference between “experi- 
enceds” and “experiencings” (e. g., chap. 
v), he does not always keep this dis- 
tinction clear before his readers, who 
are accustomed to use the word experi- 
ence to refer to mental states. Nor does 
he himself always avoid the confusions 
above referred to; as, for instance, when 
(p. 81) he says that the objective facts 
which we describe as “acquired modes 
of behavior fall under the head- 
ing intelligence”; or when he endeavors 
(p. 90 ff) to bolster up the conception 
of the appearance in the course of evo- 
lutionary process of an “effective con- 
sciousness,” of which conception he 
made much in his earlier writings. On 
the whole, however, his determination 
to cling to objective considerations in 
attempting to correlate experience with 
instinct is no small advance in method. 

In the comparisons he makes between 
his own views and those of other writ- 
ers whose works have attracted atten- 
tion, he displays his usual skill, and in- 


we pass over 


thor's 


thus shifts 


and 


gests that 


assumes to 


on the 


we 


as 


sis 


trospective keenness, and, withal, com-| 


mendable fairness. This is especially 
evidenced in chapter vii, which is given 
to an attempt to discover the real mean- 
ing of Bergson’s “Philosophy of In- 
stinct.” Here we find him persistently 
endeavoring to take a sympathetic attl- 


So he * 
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tude, and to comprehend the standpoint 


and conceptions of this popular philoso- 
pher, while presenting a serious arraign- 
ment of his views. 


Mr. Timothy Lewis, of Aberystwyth Col- 
lege, is preparing for the press a sixteenth- 
century Welsh medical compendium, con- 
taining about 600 recipes, charms, etc., 
which probably brought together by 
Thomas Williams, of Trefriw. 


were 


Alfred Russel Wallace is 
Cassell “Social En- 
Progress.” 


The aged Dr. 
bringing out through 
vironment and Moral 

“A Reader of Scientific and Technological 
Spanish,” edited with vocabulary and notes 
by Lieut.-Col. C. DeW. Willcox, of the Unit- 
ed Military Academy, 
by Sturgis & Walton 


States is announced 


Forthcoming science books in Putnam's 
list include: a new and enlarged edition of 
their Structure and Signifi- 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, and the 
Cambridge publications: “The 
Modern War Ship,” by Edward L. Attwood; 
“Mendel’s Principles of Heredity,” by W. 
Jateson; “The Story of a Loaf of Bread,” 
Prof. T. B. Wood, and “Collected Pa- 
pers,” by J. Y. Buchanan. 


“Volcanoes, 
cance,” by 


following 


by 


Musie and Drama 


Practical Reflections on the Figurative 
By Giambattista Man- 


$2 


Art of Singing. 
cini. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
net. 

Giambattista Mancini was one of the 
most famous teachers of the old Italian 
hel canto. He was born in 1716, and 
died in 1800. In 1760 he was invited 
to Vienna to teach the imperial prin- 
cesses. Seventeen years later he gave 
to the world a treatise on the art of 
singing, the value of which was appre- 
ciated at once, especially in France, 
where two different translations of it 
were published. The English version, 
though late, is by no means untimely. 
Mancini lived at the time when florid 
song was in its full glory in Italy, and 
many of the hints he gives are as valua- 
ble to teachers and students at present 
as they were in his day. Although the 
dramatic style of singing is more in 
vogue than ever, the public has by no 
means lost its liking for the ornamen- 
tal style, as witness the extraordinary 
furor created a few years ago by 
Tetrazzini. Richard Strauss introduced 
in his latest opera, “Der Rosenkava- 
lier,” an aria which vfes in the bril- 
liancy of its embellishments with the 
most difficult of the floriture written by 
Rossini for Patti and other specialists 
in ornamental song; and Frieda Hem- 
pel, who sang this aria, has expressed 
the opinion that the florid style is des- 
tined to prevail once more over the 
dramatic. 

The translator, Pietro Buzzi, of Los 
Angeles, has turned the quaint Italian 
of Mancini into lucid English. His dedi- 
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cation of the book to Alessandro Bonci, 


“the only living exponent of the art that 
made Italy famous during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries,” may sur- 
prise the devotees of Caruso; but Ca- 
ruso owes his position as the leading 
tenor of the time more to the beauty 
of his voice and to the art of dramatic 
expression than to the practice of the 
canto figurato on which the vocalists 
of the old Italian school chiefly relied, 
as does Bonci. The blending of regis- 
ters, the portamento and appoggiatura, 
the messa di voce, the trill and the 
mordent, the brilliant cadenza, are all 
at the command of Caruso, but he does 
not specialize in them; one forgets his 
accomplishments in the superior dra- 
matic and emotional qualities of his 
singing and acting, whereas in the case 
of Bonci they are his chief stock in 
trade. Parisian critics were on one 
occasion very indignant with 
for introducing a flourish at the end of 
“La donna @ mobile” in “Rigoletto.” 
They were right to condemn this, for 
that tune ought to be sung in a simple, 
straightforward manner; but it was 


Caruso 


Caruso’s sole offence against Verdi's 
style. 

When Bonci sings that same air he 
makes it the occasion to show how 


beautifully he can swell and decrease 
the volume of his tones and do other 
things the singing teacher has taught 
him. In the good old times, it was 
thought the proper thing to apply such 
tricks on every occasion. Witness what 
Mancini says in regard to Cuzzoni (the 
spoiled*idol of the public whom Handel 
once called “a veritable she-devil,” and 
threatened to throw out of the window 
unless she sang a certain aria as he 
had written it): 


When singing a melodic song, she knew 
how to adorn and embellish it with such 
varied “gouppettos” and passages without 
marring the melody; now blending, 
vibrated with trills and mordents; 
“staccato,” then sustained, and then 
runs in a redoubled style, soaring with a 
portamento from a chest tone to a high 
head tone, and, finally, all these were done 
with that fine perfection that caused ad- 
miration and wonder. 


then 
now 


loose 


Many interesting details of this na- 
ture are given by the author concerning 
other favorites of the golden age of 
florid song—Stradella, Faustina, Ferri, 
etc. The last-named could sing a chro- 
matic chain of trills up and down two 
octaves in one breath—a feat that seems 
impossible. Nor can we realize what 
that meant to the operatic audiences of 
his day. Melba is famous for her beau- 
tiful and even trill, which, however, is 
regarded as a mere detail of no special 
importance. To Mancini the trill is 
“the perfection and beauty” of the art 
of singing. He is indignant because 
Signor Manfredini criticised his atti- 
tude in this matter, and points out that 
the public shares his predilection: 





‘towns, a 
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Take a singer who has a good voice, easy 
ution, good taste, 
perfect cadences, genuine and 
" but no trill, and on the other 
take a singer with only a few of th: 
above-mentioned qualities, but 
the trill, and the audience who is the 
better. How can you doubt? The 
of course, is the preferred, liked, and hon 


exer and refined style, 
passages, 
Fermate, 
hand, 
possessing 
ask 


second, 


ored. 


Mancini gives practical directions in 
regard to the attainment of a good trill, 
of agility, and the other things so much 
admired in his period. He tells about 
the conservatories in Venice and Naples 


where these things were best taught, 
and discourses on the superiority of 
Florentine speech over other Italian 


idioms as a mode] for singers. Recita- 
tive and even acting receive some share 
of his attention, though in a somewhat 
these arts 
He also 
explains why so few succeed in music, 
one that owing 
to their sex, abandon study when young 
and deem it worthless, because they re- 
ceive praise for their talent.” It is 
amusing to find in these pages, written 
130 years ago, the same complaints one 
hears to-day regarding the decadence 
of the vocal art and the absence of 
gifted younger singers to take the place 
of the veterans. The reasons for the 
decline are the same, too: “What hope 
can remain when we see a pupil literal- 
ly sold by the teacher to the manager, 
the teacher’s only interest being the 
enormous percentage to be paid him for 
an incomplete and unfinished course 
of instruction?” 


apologetic fashion, because 


were so neglected in his day. 
“women, 


reason being 


Putnams announce “Voice Training for 
Choirs and Schools,” a Cambridge book by 
Cyril Bradley Rootham. 

“Chamber Music \ Treatise for Stu 
dents,” by Thomas F. Dunhill, is in Mac 
millan's spring list 


The Quinlan Opera Company, which is to 
the Wagner operas in English in the 
next the 
returned eighteen 

embracing 


give 
British 


colonies, 


season, and also in 
from 


Great 


Isles 
has 
months’ tour, 
South Africa, 
formances were given, and 
travelled 43,000 miles; yet it 
the “in this 
once been disappointed 
the of 
tist, or the changing of the opera.” 

Munich will have its 
Mozart festivals the coming summer. 
Mozart's operas will be sung in 


an 
Britain, 
Over 400 per- 
the 
is 


and Australia 
company 
stated 


never 


by 
management that period 


public 


has the by 


non-appearance any particular ar 


usual Wagner and 
Four 
August, 


“Meistersinger,” 


of 
while Wagner's “Tristan,” 
and the four Nibelung operas will be sung 


in August and September. Strauss’s “‘Ari- 
adne auf Naxos” will also be staged, and 
performed four times during those two 
months. 

Teresa Carrefio, who is a great favorite 
in Europe as in America, is doing good 
work for the cause of American mu by 

luding in the programmes of her pres 
ent concert tour, which takes her to all the 


larger and many of the smaller I 


iropean 


set of MacDowell piano 


pieces 
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which she plays in a manner to spread his 


renown. 

In the London Times's remarks on the 
first performance in England of Strauss's 
Rosenkavalier,” under Mr. Beecham's di 
rection, two statements are of particular 
interest “Even with onsiderable cuts 
which were made last night, the opera 
too long.” “Every one of Wagner's work 
night be, and probably has been, cited 


upplying something to Strauss in ‘Der 
Rosenkavalier.’ ” 

The first operatic novelty of th ea , 
was produced last week at the Met 
ropolitan, not by the Metropolitan O; 
era Company, which has so far contented 
itself with revivals, but by the Philadel 
phia-Chicago Company, which i ntinuing 
Oscar Hammerstein poli of lliness 
to new operas The work in question was 

Conchita,” by Riccardo Zand i 1 young 
Italian composer, wh has lied witl 
Mascagni. T! era wa luced i 
Milan in Octot 1911, and in t llow 
year it was heard 1 L, ! f 
t! most prominer rith i that i 

ore was the most perfect i kind t 
had yet con from mode taly in opir 
ion which is not shared by t profs 
sional judges in this country; nor was ar 
enthusiasm over it manifested y the au 
diences in any of the three cities (Chica 
zo, Philadelphia and New York) in whict 
Mr. Dippel has so far produced it rhe 
story of the opera is based on “La Femme 
de la Pantin,” by Pierre Louys, consider 
ably modified by the librettists to make it 
less objectionable on moral grounds. It is 
concerned with the efforts of a rich man 
named Mateo to win the love of Conchita 
cigarette girl in a Seville. factory, and his 
failure till after he has given her a good 
thrashing. It is said that Puccini refused 
this libretto, and he was certainly wise in so 
doing. Yet it has redeeming-features, chief 
of which is the fact that it presents scenes 
of local color that recall the masterworks 
of Bizet and Charpentier Carmen” and 
“Louise.” For these scenes of dancing and 
the movement of crowds, Zandonal has 
written some appropriately animated mu 
sic; and he has learned the trick of o1 
chestrating with brilliant color As i 
whole, however, his score is dull, becaus« 
of a lack of real melody in either t! 
cal or the orchestral part 

Death has carried off, at a ripe age, on 
of the few members of the extremely nu 
merous Austrian Imperial family, who had 

genuine and life-long interest in mu 


Former rulers and princes of the Hapsburg 


house are intimately associated with t 
history of the tone world, but during th: 
past half-century it was principally Arch 
duke Rainer, whose death recently o: 
curred in Vienna, that was associated with 
the furtherance and cultivation of must 
His place is now likely to filled by 
Archduke Eugene. 

Macmillan’s sprir list includ ‘ 
Vanguard a three-act pla t M en 
cer Trask Engl Drama of t j a 
tion and Eighteenth Centur { rege 
Henry Nettleton, and “Rept tat Eng 
lish Comedies, Vol. Il, TI tem 
poraries of Shakespear Mill 
Gayley. 

The Americar give a 


19O 


presentation on Monday afternoon, Febru- 
for the first time in America, of Arnold 
Bennett's three-act comedy, “The Honey- 
The cast will include Laura Hope 
Mrs 


Howard 


ary 24 


moon 
Sara Cowell Le Moyne, G. W. 
Estabrook, William Fagan, 

Lawford, Frank Reicher, Albert 
and Richard Sterling. 


Crews, 
Anson, 
Ernest 
Reid, 


Dramatic Society 
produced Thomas Dekker’s “The 
Holiday,” and to 
fairly well in the cir- 


The Oxford University 


have just 


Shoemaker’s seem have 
acquitted themselves 


cumstances. 


“Nimrod” 


The poetic drama (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard), by Francis Rolt-Wheeler, 
is the fruit of long and frequent revision 


It was first completed as a dramatic poem 
was remodelled and copyrighted as 
been entirely 


in 1903, 
1906, and has now 
its 
addition to the modern lit- 
drama, but possesses qualities which, 


a play in 


rewritten. In present shape it is not 


only a notable 


erary 


with slight modification, ought to make it 
valuable for theatrical representation, es- 
pecially of a spectacular kind It has an 


abundance of striking and picturesque in- 


contains much vigorous character- 


fluent and virile 


cident, 


ization, and is written in 


blank verse, which, if it seldom soars into 
the higher regions of fancy, is often elo- 
quent and imaginative and—what is much 
to the purpose—uncommonly well adapted 
to stage declamation Perhaps it may he 
described most accurately as romanti 
melodrama of a very superior order. The 
hero, of course, is that son of Cush briefly 
immortalized in the Scriptures as “a 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” But it is 
not in that capacity, except incidentally, 
that he figures in the play, nor is any at 


tempt made to connect him with historical 


fact or legendary lore He is purely a 
creature of fiction Serving as the com- 
mander-in-chief of Astrael, the King and 


high priest of the Chaldean eity of Eridhu, 
he aspires to the hand of the King’s daugh- 


t Ast who loves him, and has 
‘ led to him the secret of his own royal 
ind pr tly birth, which her father had 

concealed Astrael, threatened 
by revolution, sends him on an expedition 
against the cities of the plain, pre~ising 
\stuphell'’s hand as the reward of victory, 
but planning to marry her, by the aid of 
the priests, during his absence Learning 
of this treachery, when it is too late for 
him to defeat it, Nimrod appeals to the 
Jewish patriarch, Enochael, who, by prayer, 
invokes a tempest which obscures the sun 
and so prevents the marriage rites until 
Nimrod can return, rescue his love, and 


avenge himeelf upon his foes. The story is 
told and with more illu- 
minative action than is generally found in 
works of this dem Nimrod, Astrael, 


with great apirit 


ription 


the intriguing high priest, Cal-Erech, the 
patriarch Enochael, Astuphell, and sev- 
eral minor personages are vividly drawn 


and full of histrionic opportunity. And the 


author has contrived to preserve an appro- 
priate atmosphere of far antiquity, while 
taking the utmost advantage of poetic li- 
cense His Enochael, recalling both Abra- 
ham and Elijah, does not belong to the 
same era as his revolutionary hermit, and 
Nimrod’s political opinions are of a dis 
tinctly modern cast, but he, too, for ail we 


know, may have been among the prophets 
the influence, and the un- 
ascribed the Chaldean 


The learning, 
rupulosity 


to 
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somewhat ultra-melodramatic, would afford 
a rare chance to a powerful emotional ac- 


tress. 


Théatre d’Ibsen” (Paris: Perrin 
W. Berteval, following Ibsen's ad- 
his critics, has studied the plays 
chronologically. M. Berteval is always 
and sometimes very keen, 
especially in analysis. By remaining deaf 
fanciful interpretations of previous 


In “Le 
& Cie.), 

vice to 
conscientious 


to 


critics, he has cleared up a number of ob- | 


scurities. Three chapters are particular- 
ly good, 
Peer Gynt,” and “Brand.” The author's 
avowed purpose is to explode tne symbolis- 
tic interpretation of Ibsen. In this his chief 
opponent is Count Prozor, who, indeed, is 
permitted to present his views in the pref- 
ace of the present volume. 


divergent and conflicting to bring convic- 
tion, M. Berteval’s brief for accepting the 
plays purely on their face value is some- 
impaired by 
often 


what 


critics should guess what he meant 


Nor is M. Berteval himself quite consis- 
tent. On page 3 he says that Ibsen wrote 
merely for his own satisfaction—“il a écrit 


pour soi, il a obél A sa seule inspiration”— 
and on page 5, “il a un but moral.” An- 
other defect of the book is the lack of any 
broad generalization. While following the 
chronological order of the plays, the author 
gives scarcely any indication of the evolu- 


tion thus suggested. 


Art 


THE MORGAN PICTURES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN. 
Mr. Morgan has never collected pic- 


tures in the systematic spirit in which 
he has assembled his incomparable col- 
lection of prints, books, autographs. and 
manuscripts. Quite naturally, therefore, 
the twenty-nine pictures now generous- 
ly lent to the Metropolitan Museum rep- 
resent somewhat divergent principles of 
selection. In the main, it is a choice 
of the more important canvases which 


served to decorate his London house, A/| 


few, like the famous Colonna Raphael, 


the exquisite altar piece of the Alessan- | 
the | 
Velasquez, and the Rubenses, were pre-| 


dri family by Fra Filippo Lippi, 
sumably bought for their art historical 
importance. Some especial unconven- 
tional inspiration must account for the 


purchase of a most winning portrait of | 


a child by an unknown Spanish artist, 
in whom 


those on “Emperor and Galilean,” | 


But if the ideag | 
ot the symbolists concerning Ibsen are toc | 


Ibsen's willingness that | 
|}most of the French pictures 


‘ly at motherhood? 
telligence, his amazing skill gs régis- 


priesthood are fully justified, at all events | amateurs, have willingly taken refuge 


in poetic drama, and the final scene, if! with 


the gentle distinction of Sir 
Joshua, the poetic glamour of Gainsbor- 


| ough, the vital simplicity and rightness 


of Raeburn. Such French limners as 
Van Loo, Drouais, and Quentin Latour, 


| while they generally bring a less engag- 


ing point of view, offer an even more 
impressive knowledge and a more satis- 
fying perfection of workmanship. 

The drawback to this delightful art 
is its tendency to push prettiness to the 
point of sentimentality. One may note 
it in the portrait group by Mme. Vigée 


| Lebrun, in the reiterated coquettishness 
|of the little girl by Greuze, who winds 
|away her yarn from a mischievous kit- 


ten, in Hoppner’s Godsal children pret- 
tily posing before a setting sun, even in 
Sir Joshua's head of that languishing 
fair widow Lady Waldegrave. It would 
be an interesting lesson in pictorial 
quality to pass from the English and 
to the 
anonymous portrait of a Spanish child, 
to Raeburn’s Lady Maitland and Miss 


| Rose, and Latour’s Mme. de Mondon- 


ville. What constitutes the superiority 
of these latter portraits is their hon- 
esty. About most of the others, even 
including the Van Dyck full-length of a 
patrician lady and her child, there is 


some element of clever masquerade. 


Yet how lovely some of these calculat- 
ed effects are! Lady Delmé, with her 
children and their spaniel, under an 
oak—could any one play more fetching- 
Sir Joshua's cool in- 


seur of the aristocratic spectacle, is here 
at its height. How fastidiously he de- 
clines all expected and commonplace 
features, retaining the charming slight 
dissonance between a saffron robe and 
the mellow browns and greens, where 
most painters would have been frighten- 
ed into some obvious harmony. Romney 
and Gainsborough one does not see at 
their best here. In the notorious “Stol- 
en Duchess” in her present state I can 
seo little interesting but the mystery 
of her abduction. Had I won into the 
Agnews’ gallery, I should have stolen 
preferably almost anything else. Yet 
the full-length Lady Gideon has much 
of Gainsborough’s chivalric note, and 
perhaps Lawrence’s sensationally effec- 
tive Miss Farren (more obscurely 
known as the Countess of Derby) may 
atone for a certain disappointment in 
her gallery neighbors. Lawrence was 


I should like to recognize only twenty years old when he painted 


Francisco Zurburan. Evidently, the gra-| it, and happily not yet the lazy man 


clousness of the portraiture of the early | 


English school, with the contemporary | 
| rical, but then Elizabeth Farren was an 


work of the French portraitists, has 
made the deepest appeal to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s taste. Indeed, 


ing of the last thirty years. It is no 


wonder that, before the restlessness and | 
vulgarity of most modern portraiture | 


this has been a/ 
characteristic enthusiasm of the collect- | 


of talent, much-féted knight, and admir- 
ed P.R.A. Of course, the picture is theat- 


actress. And you get from the canvas 
the thrill that her fine eyes suddenly 
directed upon you would produce. 

The great Raphael, which was painted 
in 1504 for the Poor Clares of Perugia, 
does not thrill me, when I recall the 
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Marriage of the Virgin of the same | 


year. Indeed, I suppose there now is 
only a few square inches of Raphael's 
handiwork visible in the entire picture. 
Yet the design of Raphael is so noble 
that it seems indestructible either by 
repainting or copying. We are in the 
realm of a divine geometry, of an ab- 
stract beauty that persists even when 
its particular forms have deteriorated. 
Note how the swaying form of the Vir- 
gin is steadied and balanced by the lit- 
tle St. John, how the canopy opens like 
a lily above the pyramidal group, while 
the angels above suavely carry the di- 
verging lines back into the picture. 
Even the projecting hood repeats the 
easy ovals of the pattern in the third 
dimension. For the best Raphaels we 
must cross the water; yet we are pro- 
foundly fortunate in having so repre- 
sentative a masterpiece in America. In 
contrast with the garbled surfaces of 
the Raphael is the authentic, delicate 
shimmer of downy tempera and gold in 
Fra Filippo Lippi’s St. Lawrence. One 
can imagine the lusty friar smiling with 
a certain condescension over the anemic 
grace with which he endows the saint, 
and taking a whimsical pleasure in the 
ironical worldliness which he imputes 
to the older saints. The color is as ex- 
quisite as that of an apple tree in 
spring. 

Rubens is here in his vitality and 
measured gorgeousness, but Fromentin 
is right: Rubens is not a great por- 
traitist. Hobbema, in the famous Water 
Mill, presents a fine example of his 
solid uninspired prose. He _ thought 
nothing interesting about landscape, but 
saw it with rare integrity. Turner, in 
a Venetian scene, brings the contrast of 
a hectic and not quite normal poetry. 
Constable, in a scene on his beloved 
Stour, offers an embarrassment of 
riches in several charming landscapes 
not very happily compressed within a 
single frame. Velasquez’s Infanta is ad- 
mirable in its probity, but the element 
of charm is not there, nor is the work- 
manship at all of his most magical. 

Raeburn’s two Scotch gentlewomen, 
as I have already hinted, are so 
simply right and appealing that any 
words in their regard seem quite su- 
perfluous. For me the keen and novel 
sensation of the show comes from these 
two portraits, and the nameless Span- 
ish Child; from the Fra Filippo, and 
the unassuming head by Quentin La- 
tour. But there is much else that is 
pleasurable, instructive, and in its de- 
gree important. In exhibiting this 
choice group of pictures Mr. Morgan 
has put all American art lovers deeply 
in his debt. F. J. M., gp. 
“Ancient Stained and Painted Glass,” by 
F. Sydney Eden, is a Cambridge manual in 
Putnam's list. 


Macmillan’s spring list includes “Pictures 
and Their Painters.” by E. V. Lucas 


‘ 
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Finance 
NEW AND OLD INFLUENCES ON 
THE MARKETS. 

On Monday of last week, the rate for 
call money on the New York Stock Ex 
change—usually a fairly accurate ba 
rometer of American money market 
conditions generally—rose to 4 per 
cent., aS against the 3 per cent. maxi- 
mum prevalent since the beginning of 
the year. Last week closed with the 
rate at 4% Meantime, the rate for 
three months’ loans in Wall Street has 
advanced from 4% to 5 per cent. 

Neither the rate for call money nor 
the rate for time loans is abnormally 
high; the one touched 20 per cent. and 
the other 6, barely two months ago. But 
that comparison is not the test. The sig- 
nificance of the past week's money rates 
is better measured by the statement 
that neither market has reached as 
high a rate, thus early in the season, in 
any year since 1907. Taking call money, 
for example, the present high rate was 
not touched in 1912, after the first-of- 
January settlements were completed, un- 
til the first week of April; nor in 1911, 
until the late weeks of December; nor in 
1910, a year of much disturbance, until 
the end of April; nor in 1909, until Oc- 
tober. 

This unusually early tightening of the 
money market has not been wholly 
unexpected. It followed some weekly 
New York bank statements which made 
quite as impressive a comparison for 
themselves. Surplus reserves of the 
banks in the Clearing House last Satur- 
day were not only barely one-fifth of 
what they were at that date in 1912 or 
1911, but were lower than any February 
figure during the dozen past years, ex- 
cept for the quite abnormal tight-money 
periods of 1906 and 1907. The surplus 
had, in fact, been declining steadily 
since the statement of January 25 
whereas last year the maximum of this 
season was not reached before Febru- 
ary, and the year before, not until 
March. 

But this early turn of the bank posi- 
tion to comparative weakness was no 
mystery. Currency sent from New York 
bank reserves to the harvest States, dur- 
ing the autumn season, rushed back in 
the usual quantity after January 1; but 
its effect on bank reserves has been off- 
set by export of no less than $25,000,000 
gold from New York to Europe and 
South America, since the beginning of 
1913. There has, in fact, been only one 
occasion, since the outpour of gold 
which followed the “Venezuela panic” 
and the breakdown of our Treasury's re- 
serve at the end of 1894, when so large 
a total sum of gold as this has left New 
York on export during the first seven 
weeks of the calendar year. Since the 
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opening of January, also, the loan a 
count of the New York banks, which in 
that period of 1910 increased $37,000,000, 
in 1911 $88,000,000, and in 1912 $123 
000,000, has this year increased $126 
000,000, 

That unusually large increase did not 
reflect unusual activity, either in th: 
season's general business or in its finan 
cial operations. But it undoubtedly did 
signify that New York had this season 
borrowed less from other great money 
markets and had lent more to them 
tian is customary at this season The 
particular cause for such a condition 
has been the state of affairs in Europe 
Continuance of the Balkan War has pro- 
longed the strain on the great Euro 
pean markets, where the natural effect 
of the resulting political and financial 
disturbance has been high money. This 
condition has been very greatly agegera 
vated through the hoarding of money bys 
the people of Continental Europe, which 
has drawn huge sums from bank re 
serves. 

Until last week’s sudden and sharp 
advance in Wall Street rates, every Eu- 
ropean market has this year been bid- 
ding more for money than New York, 
and most of them still pay more than we 
(‘nusual as such a situation undoubt 

diy is, it is not in all respects a ne 
position; at this time in 1900, European 
bank reserves were even more upset 
through the war blockade of the $8,000,- 
000 monthly shipments of gold from the 
Transvaal mines, and the New York 
mon°yv rate was below that of London, 
Paris, or Berlin. But the Boer War was 
very promptly followed by widespread 
and emphatic reaction in European 
trade activity, and business demand for 
credit had very soon sunk to a mini- 
mum. The sequel to the Balkan War 
has been that the general trade activity 
of the great European States has hardly 
halted. Last month’s export and import 
trade of England, for example—a fair 
measure of European conditions—broke 
all January records. 

But all this shows that the abnormal 
conditions, in the American money Mar- 
ket at the opening of the year, are due 
primarily and perhaps exclusively to 
the unusual state of things in Europe. 
It is necessary, therefore, in studying 
the significance to our own situation of 
the present week’s rise in the New York 
money market, to make full allowance 
for these circumstances quite outside of 
the United States. So long as Europe 
needs money urgently, and bids more 
for it than borrowers in New York will 
pay, the natural flow of capital from 
the cheapest to the dearest market will 
necessitate continuance of the condl- 
tions under which our own markets 
have begun the year. 

There are three possible turns in the 
situation which may alter these existing 
relations between our own and the for- 
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eign markets. Termination of the East- 
ern war might bring to an end the ex- 
ceptional stringency on Europe’s money 
markets. Our own rate for money might 


advance so high as to force the Euro- 
pean borrowers to go elsewhere. Or a 
decided slackening in the pace of Eu- 
rope’s trade activity, such as followed 


foreign need for 
markets from 


reduce the 
our 


1899, might 


capital and release 


the strain. 
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